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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

A 

TO BE HAD OF A. AND W. GALIGNANI, l8, RUB VlYIENNB, PAHIS. 

AT ONE-THIRD OF THE LONDON PRICES. 



THE HISTORY OF PARIS, from the earliest period to the 
present dat ; containing a description of its antiquities, public 
buildings, civil, religious, scientific and commercial institutions, 
with numerous historical facts and anecdotes hitherto unpublish- 
ed, tending to illustrate .the different aeras of French History, 
particularly the eventful period of the Revolution ; to which is 
added an appendix containing, a notice of the church of St. 
Denis, an account of the violation of the Royal tombs, important 
statistical tables derived from official sources, etc. etc. 3 vols. 
8vo'. 36fr. 

TRAVELLING GUIDES. 

All the Guides published by Messrs. Galignani arc incalculably 
superior to any that can be procured in London or on the "Conti- 
nent, having been compiled with the utmost care from the most 
esteemed works of Travels since r6i4— and enriched with much 
new and valuable matter, the result of personal observation. 

NEW PARIS GUIDE, or Stranger's Companion through the 
French Metropolis, i3th edition, i thick vol. i8mo. price iofr., 
or nfr. bound; embellished with a map and twelve beautiful 
engravings; containing a detailed and accurate description of 
all the public edifices, gardens, etc. ; an account of the political, 
scientific, commercial, religious, and moral institutions of the 
capital ; with an historical sketch of Paris, and all necessary and 
useful directions to the traveller, previous to his setting out, 
upon his landing in France, and upon his arrival and during his 
residence at Paris ; and an account of the different roads from 
the coast to the capital : to which is added, an historical and 
picturesque description of the Environs of Paris, not to be 
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found in any work of tbe kind; comprising also a PLAN FOR 
VIEWING PARIS IN A WEEK, a Directory of Parisian Trades- 
men, a comparison of French and English weights and measures, 
coins, etc. 

GUIDE THROUGH FRANCE, compiled from Coxe, 7th edit, 
with additions* 1 thick vol. i8mo. price iofr., or ufr. bound; 
containing an historical, geographical, and picturesque descrip- 
liou-of every remarkable place in the kingdom ; with notices of 
the roads, inns, ellmate, productions, antiquities, commerce, 
coins, etc. etc. etc. 

GUIDE THROUGH SWITZERLAND, 6th edit. 1 thick vol, 
1 8uio. price o,fr., or iofr. bound ; chiefly compiled from Ebel 
and Cole ; with valuable additions ; containing plans of Tours 
through the most interesting parts of that country, with sketches 
of the government, manners, commerce, soil, manufactures, etc. ; 
a complete vocabulary in English, French, and Swiss ; a detailed 
account of Geneva, Zurich, Lausanne, etc. names of best inns, 
value of coins, etc. 

GUIDE THROUGH ITALY, 6th edit. 1 thick vol. i8mo. price 
9tr., or iofr. bound, carefully compiled from Coxe, Eustace, 
Forsyth, Villiers, Reichard etc. ; containing an account of its 
antiquities, soil, agriculture, manners, and customs ; an itinerary 
of the different routes, inns, value of coins, an accurate sketch 
of Rome, Florence, Naples, Milan, Venice, etc., forming a com- 
plete guide to the scholar, antiquary, and. general tourist. 

GUIDE THROUGH HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, 4th edition, 
compiled from Boyce, Reichard, Romberg, etc., 1 vol. i8mo. 
price 7ft*., or 8fr. bound; containing an account of Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, etc.; and places rendered interesting by the 
victory of Waterloo ; also the history, manners, and commerce 
of the United Netherlands, an itinerary of the routes, inns, etc. 

SCHREIBER'S GUIDE DOWN THE RHINE, exhibiting the 
course of that river from Schaffhausen to Holland, and describ- 
ing the Moselle from Coblentz to Treves ; with an account of the 
cities, towns, villages, prospects, etc., in the vicinity, and of the 
places where there are mineral springs; together with a descrip- 
tion of the various routes, modes of conveyance, inns, coins, etc. 
Embellished with a minute and accurate Map of the Rhine from 
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Schaffhausen to Wesel, and of the Moselle from Coblentz to. 
Treves; 1 vol. i8mo. 8fr. or afr. bound. 

GUIDE THROUGH GERMANY, containing tbe various modes and ex- 
penses of travelling, coins, inna> etc. The posts and relays on all the 
roads, and a topographical acconnt of tbe cities, towns, and villages, describ- 
ing their productions, manufactures, commerce, literary societies, and 
natural as well as artificial curiosities. To which is added an itinerary 
of Hungary and Turkey; By M. Relchard, embellished with a correct 
map. a vol. i8mo. bound. 

INFORMATION AND DIRECTIONS for TRAVELLERS om THE CON- 
TINENT. By MiKUNi Starke, i thick vol. small 8vo. i3fr. 

THE DIARY OF AN INVALID, being the Journal of a Tour in pursuit 
of Health, in Italy, Switzerland, France, and Portugal, by Henry Mat- 
thews, Esq. l thick vol. iamo. lofr. 

USEFUL WORKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

THE TOURISTS POCKET JOURNAL* with ruled columns 
for expenses, and a suitable space for observations, i vol. Urge 
i8mo. half bound. 

THE FRENCH INTERPRETER, 1 3th edit, i vol. i8mo. 5fr., 
as 6&p bound i containing copious dialogues oa«v«ry w*lijret, •■ 
vocabulary, notes and letters, etc., with a view of the relative 
value of the different coins, presenting. in the most distinct man- 
ner the exact pronunciation with the Parisian accent. By F. W. 
Blagdon. — Persons studying this Vocabulary cannot fail to ac- 
quire a quick and true pronunciation of French. 

NOUVEAU MANUEL DU VOYAGEUR, or the Traveller's 
Pocket Companion, 6th edition, i vol. i8ino. 5fr., or 6fr. bound; 
consisting of familiar conversations, in English, French and 
Italian j a complete vocabulary, tables of coins, models of letters, 
notes, etc., by M. Boldoni. 

LORD BYRON. 

LORD BYRON'S WORKS, 16 vols. tamo, price only io4fr. 
printed on vellum paper, y/ith a portrait of the noble author 
and a sketch of his life ; containing his English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, Hours of Idleness, Curse of Minerva, and other sup- 
pressed poems. This, the only complete edition published, 
amounts in price to less than one third of the London one. 

CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON ; detailing the principal 
occurrences of his private lift™ ; his opinions on society, manners, 
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literature and literary men ; being the substance of a journal 
kept daring a residence with his lordship at Pisa, in the years 
1821 and 18:22. By Thomas Medwin, Esq. 2 vols. iamo. lofr. 
This edition is more complete than the London one. 

GREECE in 1823 and 1824; being a series of letters and other 
documents on the Greek Revolution ; -written during a visit to 
that country, by the Hon. Col. Leicester Stanhope, and containing 
some most curious details relative to Lord Byron. 2 vols. iamo. 
ii 2 fr.— Illustrated by a facsimile of Lord Byron's hand writing. 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD BYRON, including 
his letters to his mother, written from Portugal, Spain, Greece, 
and other parts of the mediterranean. Published from the 
originals, with notes and observations by R. C. Dallas, Esq. 
3 vols. 1 21110. i6fr. 

(This is the work for which an injunction was granted by the Lord 
Chancellor, and consequently can never be published in England. ) 

MORGANTE MAGGIORE, translated from the Italian o/Pulci. 
By Lord Byron. 2fr. 5oc. 

A NARRATIVE OF LORD BYRON'S LAST JOURNEY TO 
GREECE, extracted from the Journal of Count Peter Gamba, 
who attended his Lordship on that expedition, 1 vol. nmo. 6fr. 

AN IMPARTIAL PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON, as a Poet 
and a man, compared with all the evidences and writings regard- 
ing him up to 1825. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. nmo. 3fr. 

NARRATIVE OF LORD BYRON'S VOYAGE TO CORSICA 
AND SARDINIA, during the Summer and Autumn of the year 
1821, compiled from minutes made during the voyage by the 
passengers, and extracts from the Journal of his Lordship's Yacht 
the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Benson, R.N. Commander. 3fr. 5oc. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES OF LORD BYRON, 
printed from the copies prepared by his Lordship for publication 
i2mo. 2fr. 5oc. 

THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED, a drama, by Lord 
Byron. 4fr- 5oc. 

THE ISLAND; or Christian and his Comrades, by Lord 
Byron, 12000. 3fr. 5oc. 

THE AGE OF BRONZE. Carmen seculare et annus baud mira- 
bilis. By Lord Byron, afr. 5oc. 
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WERNER, a tragedy, by Lord Btron. 6fr. 

THE VISION OF JUDGMENT, by Lord Byron, iamo. 
afr. 5oc. 

HEAVEN AND EARTH, a mystery, by Lord Btron, i?iuo 
3fr. 5oc. 

DON JUAN, a poem, by Lord Btron, Cantos I. and II. 1 vol. 
i smo. vellum paper, 5fr. 

Canto* HI. IV. V. 5fr. 

Cantos VI. VII. VUJ. 6fr. Common paper, 3fr. 

Cantos IX. X. XI. 4fr. 5oc. Ditto, afr. 5oc. 

Cantos XII. XUI. XIV. 5fr. Ditto, afr. 5oc. 

Cantos XV. XVI. 4&. 5oc. Ditto, afr. 5oc. 

(The Sixteen Cantos taken together, a5fr:) 

CAIN, a mystery, by Lord Btron, iamo. 4fr- 5oc. 

SARDANAPALUS, a Tragedy, by Lord Btron, 6fr. 

THE TWO FOSCARI, a Tragedy, by Lord Btron, 6fr. 

THE PROPHECY OF DANTE, a poem, by Lord Btron, 
iamo. afr. 5oc. 

MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF VENICE, an historical tra- 
gedy, by Lord Byron, tamo. 6fr. 

LETTER TO , ON THE REVEREND W. L. BOWIES' 

STRICTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF POPE, by 
Lord Btron, iamo. 3fr. 

MAZEPPA, a poem, by Lord Btron, iamo. 3fr. 

BEPPO, a Venetian Story, by Lord Btron, i amo. afr. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, complete, a vols. 3amo. 
8fr. 

THE VAMPTRE, a tale, ad edition, iamo. vellum paper, 3fr. 
— This most terrific and interesting tale was given out as Lord 
Byron's on its publication in London. 

LORD BYRON'S SUPPRESSED WORKS. 

HOURS OF IDLENESS : a series of juvenile poems, original 
and translated, by Lord Btron, iamo. Sir. To which is added 
the Critique of the Edinburgh Review, which elicited from bis 
Lordship the « English Bards and Scotch Reviewers** —The 
« Hours of Idleness* were bought up by the author, and it is 
almost impossible to obtain a copy of them in England. 

ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS, ^satiw, r anA 
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other suppressed Poems, by Lord Byron, nmo. 3fr. — This work 
is so scarce in London that copies have been sold for 5 guineas 
and upwards. 

THE CURSE OF MINERVA, a poem, by Lor* Byron, iamo. 
price ifr. 5oc. — This satire was printed, but never published, in 
England. 

WALTZ, an Apostrophic Hymn. By Horace Horn em, larao. 
ifr. 5oc. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, Esq. in 9 thick 
vols. lamo. vellum paper, price only 6ofr. ; with a Portrait and 
Sketch of his Life : containing Lalla Rookh ; Loves of the Angels ; 
Odes and Epistles; Two-penny Post Bag; Tom Crib's Memorial 
to Congress; Corruption and Intolerance; The Sceptic; Irish 
Melodies; Sacred Melodies; National Melodies; Letter to the 
Catholics; M P., or the Blue Stocking; Fudge Family; Odes of 
Anacreon; Little's Poems, and a great number of Canzonets, 
Songs, etc. etc. This is the only uniform edition of Mr. Moore's 
works ; and as the Melodies, Canzonets, etc., about 3oo in num • 
ber, have never before been printed but with the music, which 
amounts to full len times the price of this entire edition, the ad- 
vantages now offered are too evident to need comment. 

The same on common paper, 5 vols. 12 mo. a8fr. 

Persons having the 1st Edition of Moore's WoRks, either on 
vellum or common paper, may purchase an additional volume 
which will complete their set. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN, by Thomas Moore, 
•x vols. i2mo. aofr. 

MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN ROCK, the celebrated Irish Chief- 
tain, with some account of his ancestors, written by himself 
(Thomas Moore), i vol. iamo. 6fr. 

LOVES OF THE ANGELS, by Thomas Moore, Esq. iamo. 4fr 
The same 8vo. Beautifully printed, 96*. 

RHYMES ON THE ROAD, and FABLES FOR THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE, with other Poems, by Thomas Moore, 12100. 5fr. 

THE IRISH MELODIES, SACRED MELODIES, NATIONAL 
AIRS, Canzonets, Songs, and Ballads, by Thomas Moore, i 
thick vol. iamo. 8f'r. 
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LITTLE'S POEMS, and ODES OF ANACREON, by Thomas 
Moore, i thick vol. iamo. 8fr. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, con- 
taining the Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Rokeby ; Harold the Daunt- 
less; the Lord of the Isles; Marmion; Lady of the Lake; Tho- 
mas the Rhymer ; the Bridal of Triermain ; the Vision of Don 
Roderic ; the Field of Waterloo ; Songs, Ballads, Fragments, and 
Miscellanies, 7 vols. nmo. elegantly printed., only 39fr., one 
third the price of the London edition. 

HALIDON HILL, a Dramatic Sketch, by Sir Walter Scott, 
12000. 3fr. 

LIVES OF THE NOVELISTS, by Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols 
iamo. gfr. 

MEMOIRS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 
by Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols. iamo. gfr. 

MEMOIRS OFJOHNDRYDEN, by Sir Walter Scott, a vols. iamo. gfr. 

THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, a poem by Sir Walter Scott, 
8vo. 3fr. 

NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT: elegantly printed in 
itmo. at one third the price of the London edition — 

Tales of the Crusaders, 4 vols. 17ft 1 . 

Redgauntlet, i3fr. Kenilworth, i3fr. 

St. RonansWell, i3fr. The Pirate, i3fr. 

Quentin Durward, i3fr. Waverley, i3fr. 

Peveril of the Peak, i7fr. Rob Roy, i3fr. 

The Abbot, i3fr. The Antiquary , i3fr. 

The Monastery, i3fr. Tales of my Landlord, 

Ivanhoe, i3fr. — ist. Series, 4 vols. i^fx. 

Fortunes of Nigel, i3 fr. — 2d. Series, 4 vol?., iyfr. 

Guy Mannering, i3fr. — 3d. Series, 4 vols. 17ft* 

LADY MORGAN. 

ITALY, by- Lady Morgan. 3 vols. 12010. price only 25fr., 
one fourth of the price of the London edition. 

LETTER TO THE REVIEWERS op « ITALY,- by Lady Mor- 
gan, including an answer to a Pamphlet entitled « Observations 
upon the calumnies and misrepresentations in Lady Morgan's 

Italy. » i2mo. lfr. 5oo. 
LIFE OF SALVATOR ROSA, by Lady Morgan, a vols 

iamo. w>fr. 

ABSENTEEISM, by Lady Morgan. 1 vol. iamo. 4&\ 5oc. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS. 10 vol*, iamo. elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and embellished with a beautiful Portrait, 
46fr. 

THE SKETCH BOOK, by Washington Irving, Esq. 2 vols. 
* 1 2mo. gfr. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, by the same, 2 vo!s. nmo. gfr. 

SALMAGUNDI ; or the Whim-Whams and Opinions of Laun- 
celot Langstaff, Esq. and others. — By the same, 2 volumes 
i2mo. 8fr. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HUMOROUS HISTORY OF NEW YORK, 
by the same, 2 vols. tamo. 8 fr. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, by the same, 2 vols. tamo. lofr. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, a new and most 
beautiful edition, edited by Washington Irving, Esq. 4 vols.8vo. 
a8fr. ; on vellum paper, 4<>fr. ; and on large vellum paper 72(1*. 
embellished with two fine portraits of Oliver Goldsmith and 
Washington Irving, engraved by Wedgwood. 

COOPER. 

[The American Walter Scott.) 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 3 vols. ismo. i3fr. 
LIONEL LINCOLN, by Cooper, 3 vols. tamo. i3fr, 
THE PHOT, by Cooper, 3 vols. iamo. i3£r. 
THE SPY, by Cooper, 3 vols. iamo. i3fr. 
THE PIONEERS, by Cooper, 3 vols. nmo. i3fr. 



MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH, formerly 
Lady Craven, written by herself, 2 vols. i2mo. iafr. 

HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS, or Tales of the Roadside, 
picked up in the French Provinces, by a Walking Gentleman, 
Second Series. 3 vols. i2mo. i3fr. 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE, or Cotempobary Portraits, by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, 2 vols. 1 2 mo. gfr. 

TABLE TALK, or Original Essats, by William Hazlitt, 
2 vols. i2mo. gfr. 

FORTY YEARS IN THE WORLD, or Sketches and Tales of a Soldiers 
Life. By the Author of Fifteen Years in India, etc. etc. 3 vols. i2mo..i5fr. 
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HUSBAND-HUNTING, or the Mother and Daughters, a tale of fashion- 
able life, 3 vols. i2mo. i3fr. 

ADA REIS, a Tale, by Lady Caroline Lamb. 2 vols. i2moi8fr. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA, op Ispahan, by the 
author of Anastasius. 3 vols. 12010. iafr. 

ON THE NOBILITY OF THE BRITISH GENTRY, or the po- 
litical ranks and dignities of the British Empire, compared with 
those of the Continent, for the use of Foreigners in Great Bri- 
tain, and of Britons abroad; particularly of those who desire to 
be presented at Foreign Courts, to accept foreign military ser- 
vice, to be invested with foreign titles, to be admitted into foreign 
orders, to purchase foreign property, or to intermarry with 
foreigners. By Sir James Lawrence, Knight of Malta, Author 
of The Empire of the Nairs, or the Rights of Women. 1 2Bica /fir. 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, from the 
storming of Seringapatani to the battle of Waterloo. Printed 
by Didot, and embellished with 24 engravings, and an Eques- 
trian Portrait of the illustrious Hero, beautifully executed by 
the celebrated J. Duplessi Bertaux. These splendid illustrations 
are accompanied by literary descriptions from the highest au- 
thorities, in the two languages, 1 vol. folio, on royal vellum pa- 
per, price i5ofrv boards, or 3oofr. on large paper, with proof 
impressions of the plates. Copies will be delivered in London, 
at 61. 8s., or 12I. 16s. large paper. 

BRITISH LIBRARY, being an extensive selection from the 

most admired English authors, in prose and verse, 20 vols, 
iamo., boards 70ft". — This neat selection, less than one-third 

the price of the London editions, is embellished with biogra- 
phical sketches. 

TRIAL OF MARSHAL NEY, translated from correct reports, 
2 numbers, 8vo. portrait, price 6fr. This is the famous trial 
which excited such general interest. 

TRIAL OF SIR R. WILSON, CAPT. HUTCHINSON and Mr. 
BRUCE, for aiding the escape of Lavalette. Translated from 
the most correct reports, 3fr. 

THE MODERN SPECTATOR, or English Hermit, by M. 

Galignani; consisting of moral and instructive Essays. 1 vol. 

1 2mo. price 3fr. 5oc. 

MEMOIR OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 181 5, dedicated to the 
Duke of York, by A. Halliday. 8vo." 6fr. 



tO ' READING ROOMS. 

X JT THE PRESS. 

WOODSTOCK, » tale of the Long Parliament, by Sir Walter 
Scott, 3 vols. iamo. i3fr. 

MIGNET'S History of the French Revolution, avols. jamo. 

GAX.XGNANFS 

ENGLISH LIBRARY. 

No. 1 8, Rue Vivienne, near the Palais Royal, Paris ; 

Where "will be found for sale, a large stock of French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Spanish, and German books, particularly of valu- 
able French and scarce Works ; An Assortment of travelling Maps. 

TO PURCHASERS OF FRENCH BOOKS.— From their exten- 
sive connexions and constant communication with England, Messrs. 
GAL1GNANI are enabled to deliver French Rooks there at full 
Forty per cent, below the price demanded in London, their 
charge for carriage and duty being only 15. gd. per lb. weight for 
bound or unbound books, in addition to the Paris prices. Or- 
ders from any part of Great Britain will be executed with the 
greatest attention auu dispatch. From London, the Books will 
be forwarded to the Purchaser's residence, at his own expense. 



READING ROOMS, 

Where English, American, French, German, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese Newspapers, may be read. — Several copies of 
all the London Daily and Weekly Newspapers— as well as Irish, 
Scotch, and Provincial Papers, Price Currents, all the Quarterly 
and Monthly Publications, Navy and Army Lists, New Publica- 
tions, and more than 20,000 vols., in English, French, Italian, 
and German, are also for the service of the Reading Rooms. 
Terms, 4&. per Fortnight, 6fr. per Month, or 10 sous per day. — 
The English papers are received every morning, although the Post 
arrives only four days in the week.-— Three days after their arri- 
val they are lent out by the month or fortnight. Subscribers may 
have their Letters directed to the Library, and may receive every 
information to guard them against imposition.— A Book is kept of 
the English arrivals and addresses in Paris, to which persons are 
requested to contribute. 



CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

Messrs A. and W. Galignani respectfully heg leave to ac- 
quaint the Public that the entire Library has just been carefully 
inspected, deficiencies supplied, and important Works added. 



CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
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No expense is spared in adding every new Publication of merit, 
and the utmost attention is paid to the accommodation of sub- 
scribers. 

Persons subscribing to tbe First Class are entitled to the im- 
mediate perusal of New Works. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

ENGLISH BOOKS. 



CLASS I. 

A. Fortnight jfr. 

One Month 12 

Three Months Zi 

Six Months 56 

One Year 104 

FRENCH BOOKS. 

A Fortnight 6fr. 

One Month 18 

Three Months. 16 

Six Months . . A8 

One Year 88 

ITALIAN 



CLASS II. 

A Fortnight 4fr. 

One Month 6 

Three Months 16 

Six Months aft 

One Year 5a 



A Fortnight 3fr. 

One Month 5 

Three Months i3 

Six Months 24 

Oue Year 44 

BOOKS. 



Same Terms as French Books. Class 11. 

GERMAN BOOKS. 
Same Terms as French Books. Class 11. 

Terms for Persons subscribing for Books in more Languages 
/than one at the same time : 

TWO LANGUAGES. 



CLASS 1. 

A Fortnight 8fr. 

One Month i5 

Three Months 4 2 

•Six Months 72 

• One Year i3o 



GLASS 11. 

A Fortnight 5fr. 

One Month 7 5oc. 

Three Months 21 

Six Months. 36 

One Year 6$ 



THREE oa FOUR LANGUAGES. 



CLASS II. 
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THE 

LAST DAYS OF LOAD BYBON, 



CHAPTER I. 

Public Meeting in London in behalf of the Greeks — My service* 
engaged by Mr. Gordon — His generous offer— Unaccount- 
able delay of the Committee — Mr. Gordon retracts — Forma- 
tion of a small Brigade— Sail from the River — Arrival at Malta 
— Delay there, and at Corfu — Arrival at Dragomestri — Send 
the stores to.Missolonghi — Arrival there — Meeting with Co- 
lonel Stanhope — Take up my Quarters in Lord Byron's House 
• — Introduction to Lord Byron — His kind manner, and warm 
reception of me — His appearance — Furniture of his room — 
Conversation — First labours in Greece — Lord Byron wholly 
occupied with the affairs of that country — Is surrounded with 
difficulties — His complaints of delay and disappointment — 
Offended with Mr. Blaquiere's treatment — Supplies money 
for the Brigade — The arsenal is paved — Prince Mavrocor- 
dato asks money of Lord Byron— The Prince's treatment of 
me — Conduct of the foreign officers — Lord Byron does not 
agree with Colonel Stanhope — His objections to establishing 
a newspaper — Immoderate expectations of the Greeks — 
Death of Sir Thomas Maitlan'd — Applications to Lord Byron 
for pecuniary assistance— His opinion of Mavrocordato— His 
Lordship's confidence in me increases — He becomes my pu- 
pil — Gives nfe the control over his expenditure —Weekly ex- 
pense — Difficulty in obtaining money— Lord Byron's first 
illness—Treatment by the doctors. 

The noble struggle of the Greeks to shake off 
the yoke of their Mahomedan tyrants having ex- 
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cited much interest in Great Britain, o^d pro- 
duced a strong wish, among many enlightened 
persons, to contribute to the success of so good 
a cause, a public meeting was called at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, London, on the 15th day of 
May, in the year 1823. A subscription was en- 
tered into at the meeting, and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry the intentions of those who sub- 
scribed their money into effect, by providing 
such supplies as were most likely to be of effec- 
tual service to the Greeks. Having been known 
to several members of the committee, by my 
services on another occasion, I was sent for by 
Mr. Hume, to ascertain if I were willing to be 
again employed. I accordingly waited on this 
gentleman, and met with him Mr. Blaquiere and 
Mr. Gordon. Nothing particular passed, except 
that the latter gentleman put several questions to 
me concerning the formation of a brigade of ar- 
tillery. I gave him all the information in my 
power, at the moment, as to the number of men, 
the quantity of stores of different kinds, and the 
various species of ammunition which would be 
required to form a small brigade ; and I conclud- 
ed by tendering an offer of my services to pre- 
pare one, under his auspices and direction. 

Mr. Gordon being extremely anxious, and even 
enthusiastic, to promote the cause of the Greeks, 
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readily accepted my offer, and engaged me im- 
mediately. I accompanied him to Scotland, at 
his request, and remained at Cairness, the place 
of his residence in that country, until the com- 
mittee came to a determination as to the course 
of proceedings they would adopt. At length, it 
being ascertained that the subscriptions would 
enable the committee to pay the expenses in- 
curred in England, and send some effectual as- 
sistance to the Greeks, Mr. Gordon ordered me 
^ to make out an estimate of the expense of a corps 
of artillery, consisting of mountain-guns and 
howitzers, with all the necessary ammunition and 
stores. A small laboratory, foundry, and esta- 
blishment for making and repairing gun - car- 
riages were also to be added. According to his 
directions, I immediately made out an estimate 
of all these matters, on the most economical plan, 
and the sum I concluded they would cost was 
10,500/. 

My employer approved of this statement, and, 
with that devotion to the good cause of Greece 
which has so long distinguished him, he imme- 
diately made an offer to the committee to pay the 
third of this expense from his private purse, if the 
committee would pay the remainder. He also 
offered to give up his own time, and proceed im- 
mediately to Greece with this most needed and 
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necessary supply, could his wish for the forma- 
tion of a brigade of artillery be accomplished. 
He thought no sacrifice, short of consistency and 
honour, too great to promote the cause of the 
Greeks. It was plain, in his opinion, that artil- 
lery was the arm of war in which they were most 
deficient, and which, if properly organized, might 
render them the most beneficial services. 

To further his views, he immediately sent me 
to London to form a small brigade on his own 
account, and to stimulate the committee to pro- 
ceed as fast as possible. From some causes, 
which I cannot explain, and which have never 
been explained, a delay of nearly four months 
took place. Every day did I attend on the com- 
mittee, to give them every information in my 
power, and receive their orders, and during all 
this time I noticed little or no progress in the ac- 
tual preparations for assisting Greece. 

Mr. Gordon can, most probably, explain this 
matter far better than I can, and to him and the 
committee I willingly leave it, remarking merely, 
that the latter are responsible to the warm-hearted 
people of our country who confided in them, and 
to the great interests of humanity, religion, and 
liberty, with which they were intrusted, for this 
injurious and fatal delay. The first consequence 
of it was, that Mr. Gordon retracted his offer, 
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and notified his intention to* relinquish his ex- 
cellent plan. At the same time, he made a pre- 
sent to the committee, for the use of the Greeks, 
of the small brigade I had formed, together with 
all thecarriages, limber and forge-car ts, complete; 
exclusive of contributing a very handsome sum of 
money. 

The same circumstance put me to much incon- 
venience, and to a considerable expense ; but 
whatever I may have lost and suffered appears to 
me as nothing, compared to vikat the cause of 
Greece has lost and suffered by that sort of ma- 
nagement which was so vexatious and injurious 
to me. 

When Mr. Gordon withdrew, my connexion 
with him, in this official relation* of course , ceased, 
and very sorry I Was to lose the stimulus of his 
advice and encouragement. I was, however, too 
far embarked in the business, to give it up, and 
the committee having engaged my services, I 
continued in attendance on them till the month 
of August. They then resolved to send out an 
expedition, or a quantity of supplies on a small 
scale. Taking wages, freight out, and every other 
expense, it was to cost about 4,500/. and to con- 
sist of certain military stores, and a certain num- 
ber of artificers and mechanics. I undertook to 
superintend the manufacture of the various pieces 
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of artillery ordered; and to carry the whole 
into execution. Contracts were accordingly en- 
tered into with several tradesmen, to supply the 
different species of stores ; the whole to be com- 
pleted in ten weeks; during which time, the com- 
mittee agreed to pay me four pounds sterling per 
week. 

Those supplies were calculated to form a moun- 
tain brigade of artillery, with the munitions of 
war, materiel, tools, etc., necessary for a small 
establishment. With this as a foundation, itwas 
calculated, should proper assistance be given in 
Greece, ttatan arsenal mightgradually be formed, 
sufficient to manufacture all the minor imple- 
ments of war, and most of the ammunition and 
stores which would be requisite for that country. 
It was also supposed , that it would be of great ser- 
vice to introduce among the Greeks some of those 
mechanic arts connected with war, in which they 
are most deficient. Sensible as I am of the great 
utility of every species of practical mechanical 
skill, it did appear to me that this plan, which ori- 
ginated with Mr. Gordon, was one of the most ef- 
1 means which could be devised for assist- 

committee agreed to pay me for 

the sum of 400/. for one year, from 

departure, I being to find my own 
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passage back, after that period, if I thought pro- 
per to return. For this sum, stipulating for custo- 
mary and proper usage, according to my rank 
and behaviour, I entered into a contract to per- 
form certain specific services. 

When the stores were prepared, and the men 
engaged, I represented to the committee the many 
advantages which would accrue from forward* 
ing them by a flailing vessel, having nothing 
else on board, and to touch only at one port 
for orders. My advice was not followed ; and 
both stores and men were shipped on board a 
vessel, partly laden with government stores, to 
be delivered at Malta and Corfu, at both which 
ports, of course, the vessel would have to stop, 
and must necessarily be detained a considerable 
time to unload. The utility of the advice which I 
gave was made very evident to me when we ar- 
rived at Greece, where there was, at that time, a 
great want of stores and ammunition of every 
description. There was a great scarcity of powder ; 
and the success, if not the salvation, of Greece, 
depended on our speedy arrival. 

The men and stores were all shipped on board 
the brig " Ann," of 250 tons, Capt. Langridge, 
and we sailed from GraVesend on November 10, 
1823. We had a favourable voyage from London 
to Malta, arriving there in thirty-seven days 
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(December 15); and six weeks is not considered 
to be an unusual passage. 

We were detained no less than nineteen days 
at Malta, from which place we at length departed 
on January 3, and, after a boisterous passage of 
six days, reached Corfu, where we were again de- 
tained ten days. 

From Corfu we proceeded to Ithaca, where we 
remained seven days, waiting for orders, and 
had to pay five pounds five shillings a day demur- 
rage. We then received orders to proceed to 
Dragomestri, in Western Greece, at which place 
we arrived on the same day, January 29th. 

On January 31st, a messenger arrived from 

Missolonghi, at Dragomestri, and delivered me 

a letter of instructions from Colonel Stanhope, 

in pursuance of which we immediately began, 

and unloaded the ship with all the haste in our 

power; putting the stores in small vessels, which 

had been hired to convey them to Missolonghi. 

This cost us eight days more. There was a great 

difficulty in procuring small vessels; but when all 

was ready, we divided our men into two parties, 

to take care of the stores, and then proceeded 

in these boats to Missolonghi, where we arrived 

on February 7th, with all our charge, in good 

order. On my landing, I was met by Colonel 

Stanhope, who introduced me to Prince Mavro- 
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cordato, and informed me that a place had 
been procured for a laboratory or ordnance- 
establishment, as conformable as possible to the 
.memorandum he had received of me in England. 
The place appropriated to us was called the Sera- 
glio, and, being at some distance from the water , 
we had a great deal of trouble in getting the 
stores removed thither. We received very little 
assistance; there was no regular organization, 
and the people who helped us one day rarely 
came a second. After much labour and vexation, 
we did, however, succeed in getting all the stores 
into a place of safety. 

After seeing our men established in their new 
quarters y I went to my own, which were under 
the same roof with Lord Byron. Immediately 
on reaching Missblonghi, I began to suffer from 
another effect of our protracted voyage. From 
the long time our vessel remained at Malta and 
Corfu, as well as from the expense I had been at 
in procuring vessels to bring forward the stores, 
my money began to grow short. I had expended 
from my own funds, in supplying the artificers 
and other passengers, and on the public service, 
every farthing I could spare, and it was neces- 
sary, for the sake of the men, as well as my own, 
and even to enable me to get the stores conveyed 
to a place of safety, that I should obtain an im- 
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mediate supply. I accordingly applied to Colo- 
nel Stanhope for pecuniary assistance, but he 
told me he had no means of supplying me, and 
no public funds at his command. He added. 
Lord Byron would probably supply me, he knew 
his Lordship would at least be glad to see me, and 
he would introduce me. 

I was somewhat impatient to see Lord Byron, 
and readily accepted this offer. Two of our men, 
who had arrived in the first boat, had already 
seen him, and had told me, with great warmth, 
of his kind and condescending behaviour. He 
had seemed, they said, overjoyed to see some 
of his countrymen; he told them he was glad 
they had arrived in safety, and behaved to them 
in the most hospitable and friendly manner. 
This cheered my spirits, which were much de- 
pressed by severe fatigue, and the information 
I had received from Colonel Stanhope, that he 
had no money at his command. Without this it 
was impossible for me to carry on the service, 
and I felt abashed and ashamed to come before 
Lord Byron for the first time in the character of 
a beggar. He was a nobleman, a stranger, and 
a man of exalted genius. I had understood I 
might be of service to him and to Greece, but, 
on the contrary, I found myself immediately 
obliged, that I might be enabled even to subsist 
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my men , to have recourse to him for pecuniary 
aid. 

It was under these mingled feelings of regret 
and expectation, that I had my first interview 
with Lord Byron. In five minutes after Colonel 
Stanhope had introduced me, every disagreeable 
thought had vanished; so kind, so cheering, so 
friendly was his Lordship's reception of me, that 
I soon forgot every unpleasant feeling. He gave 
me his hand, and cordially welcomed me to 
Greece. " He would have been glad," he said, 
" to have seen me before; he had long expected 
me, and now that I was come, with a valuable 
class of men, and some useful stores, he had 
hopes' that something might be done." This was 
highly flattering to me, and I soon felt a part of 
that pleasure which beamed from his Lordship's 
countenance. 

On getting somewhat more at ease, I had time 
to look about me, and notice the room in which 
I was. The walls were covered with the insignia 
of Lord Byron's occupations. They were hung 
round with weapons, like an armoury, and sup- 
plied with books. Swords of various descrip- 
tions and manufacture, rifle-guns and pistols, 
carbines and daggers, were within reach on every 
side of the room. His books were placed over 
them on shelves, and were not quite so acces- 
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sible. I afterwards thought , when I came to 
know more of the man and the country, that 
this arrangement was a type of his opinion con- 
cerning it. He was not one of those who thought 
the Greeks needed education before obtaining 
freedom : as I can now interpret the language, 
there was legibly written on the walls, — 4< Give 
Greece arms and independence, and then learn- 
ing ; I am here to serve her, but I will serve 
her first with my steel, and afterwards with my 
pen. " 

Lord Byron was sitting on a kind of mattress, 
but elevated by a cushion that occupied only a 
part of it, and made his seat higher than the 
rest* He was dressed in a blue surtout coat and 
loose trowsers, and ore wa foraging-cap. He 
was attended by an Italian servant, Tita, and a 
young Greek of the name of Luca, of a most pre- 
possessing appearance. Count Gamba, too, came 
in and out of the room, and Fletcher, his servant, 
was also occasionally in attendance. His Lordship 
desired me to sit down beside him : his conver- 
sation very soon became animated, and then his 
countenance appeared even more prepossessing 
than at first. 

He began to rally me on the length of my 
voyage, and told me he had supposed I meant to 
vie with my namesake, and that I was gone to 
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explore the South Pole instead of coming to 
Greece. My arrival at length, he added, had 
taken a load off his mind, and he would not com- 
plain, if he at last saw Greece flourishing and suc- 
cessful. " Why, " he asked, observing that I 
did not share his satisfaction, " was I not as well 
pleased as he was? " Then, with a hint at my 
sailor habits, he said he knew I wanted refresh- 
ment, and sent Tita to bring me some brandy and 
water. This, however, had not all the effect his 
Lordship wished, and he still rallied me on my 
dissatisfied appearance, bade me be at home, and 
explain to him why I was not contented. 

I told his Lordship, that I felt my situation 
very irksome ; that I had come to render assist- 
ance to the Greeks, and found myself, on the 
instant of my arrival, obliged to ask him for as- 
sistance ; that his Lordsliip's kindness, and what 
he had said to me, had heightened my regret, 
and that if he had received me haughtily and 
proudly, I should have had less objection to trou- 
ble him ; " for, " I added, " Colonel Stanhope in- 
forms me that he has no funds to assist me, and 
has recommended me to ask your Lordship for 
money." On hearing this, he rose, twirled him- 
self round on his heel (which I afterwards found 
was a common, though not a graceful practice of 
his V and said, " Is that all?— I was afraid it was 
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something else. Do not let that give you any 
uneasiness; you have only to tell me all your 
wants, for I like candour, and, as far as I can, I 
will assist you. " When his tordship rose, I ob- 
served that he was somewhat lame, but his bust 
appeared perfectly and beautifully formed. After 
a few moments' reflection, he again took his seat, 
and said, he would take some brandy and water 
with me, on condition that I should tell him all 
the news in England, and give him all the infor- 
mation in my power. 

I accordingly endeavoured to recollect all the 
events of any importance which had occurred, 
or of which I had heard before leaving England ; 
I told him of the proceedings of the committee, 
and of every thing which I thought would be in- 
teresting. In return, his Lordship said I had 
come to a place where I should encounter many 
difficulties, and if I were the man I had been 
represented to him, I should be exposed to some 
dangers. Mr. Bowring, he said, had informed 
him, that I was a person of violent passions; he 
did not, for his own part, exactly dislike those 
who were quick to feel and prompt to act ; though 
such men might easily get into embarrassments 
in a country like Greece. Perhaps, indeed, he 
added, he felt a greater interest in me on this 
account, than he otherwise should; and, if he 
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found me worthy of his confidence, he would do 
what lay in his power to make me acquainted 
both with men and things in Greece, so that I 
might know how to steer clear of the dangers 
which threatened me. 

I was much surprised that any person, particu- 
larly Mr. Bowring, should have given himself the 
trouble to prejudice Lord Byron against me ; and 
to satisfy his Lordship, I handed over to him a 
letter I had received from Mr. Gordon, in which 
he stated that my conduct, on all occasions, had 
met with his approbation, and that he should 
always be interested in my welfare. 

From the moment Lord Byron read this let- 
ter, he was satisfied that the delay of which he 
complained had not originated with me ; and dur- 
ing the short remainder of his valuable life, he 
had me always about him, and placed almost 
every thing, he possessed in Greece under my 
control. 

My first interview with Lord Byron lasted 
nearly three hours, and he repaid my candour, 
and the information I had given him, by explain- 
ing to me how much he had been harrassed and 
disappointed since his arrival in Greece. When 
speaking on these topics, his Lordship displayed 
a great degree of sensibility, not to say irrita- 
tion, — that his countenance changed rapidly, 
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and expressed great anxiety. He seemed almost 
to despair of success, but said he would see the 
contest out. There was then a pallidness in his 
face, and knitting of his brows, that indicated 
both weakness and vexation. I have since 
thought, that his fate was sealed before my arri- 
val in Greece ; and that even then he was, so to 
speak, on his death-bed. On the following day, 
FebruafySth* we were actively employed in land- 
ing the stores, and making arrangements for our 
future operations. Colonel Stanhope and others 
held a meeting, and took an account of the stores 
I had brought out. Some discussion also took 
place, as to the manner of appropriating them 
for the expedition which was then preparing 
against Lepanto. To this, of course, I was not a 
party, being, both by my situation and recent 






* It is right I should here mention, that from the time of my 
leaving England till I left Greece, I kept a journal of our mili- 
tary operations ; and that, a few days before Lord Byron's death, 
I drew up by his command, a report of all our proceedings up 
to that period. The conversations I had with his Lordship, 
made a pawerful impression on me at the moment, and, though 
not written down, have' been vividly, and I trust, accurately 
remembered. These I have therefore stated from recollection. 
Owing to these circumstances, the book consists in a manner 
of two parts ; the first in a narrative, in the form of a jour- 
nal, and the other in Lord Byron's opinions, or circumstances 
connected with him. 
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arrival, scarcely qualified to give an opinion. 
After the labours of the day were over, on retiring 
to my quarters for the night, I had again the 
honour of seeing Lord Byron, and of haying a 
long conversation with him. His Lordship's 
thoughts seemed exclusively occupied with his 
own situation, and with Greece ; and Ithoughthe 
appeared far from satisfied with the former, and 
almost to despair of the latter. 

I must here observe, that I make no preten- 
sions to report his Lordship's exact words ; they 
were so well put together, that it' would be im- 
possible for me to imitate them ; but his senti- 
ments I cannot forget, for they made on me a 
deep and lasting impression. I felt, from the 
moment I first saw him, a very great respect for 
him, mingled with something like pity. There 
was a restlessness about him which I could not 
comprehend, and he seemed, at times, weary 
both of himself and others. It was plain, that his 
wishes for the welfare of Greece went beyond 
his means of serving her ; and he appeared sur- 
rounded with difficulties, without a steady friend 
near him capable of giving him a judicious opinion. 
On no other principle could I account for the 
confidence he immediately placed in me. I knew 
he was a man of commanding talents, and I saw 
him obliged to confide in a stranger, who had no 

1. 
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claim whatever to such an honour, but his years, 
and zeal in that cause in which Lord Byron's 
whole soul was engaged. The respect I had for 
him, with his condescension and kindness to me, 
gave him immediately something of that power 
over my mind which the late emperor Napoleon 
is said to have had over his soldiers. I listened 
attentively to every thing he said, and though I 
have not recorded his words, his sentiments will 
long be fresh in my recollection. 

Almost the first thing his Lordship said to me 
this day was, that he was very much surprised 
at the delay which had occurred in sending out 
the supplies. Mr. Blaquiere had informed him, 
when in Italy, that all these things would be 
forwarded with the utmost despatch ; he had 
relied on this information, and been induced by 
it to leave that country before all his prepara- 
tions were completed, and sooner than he other- 
wise would. He had waited a considerable time 
at Cephalonia, with anxious expectation; he had 
been there disappointed, and even more disap- 
pointed since his arrival in Greece. He had, on 
one occasion, hired a boat, and despatched her 
to Zante and Cephalonia, in search of me and 
the stores ; or to get information concerning us. 
How had it happened, he inquired emphathically , 
that so much time had been lost? " And now, " 
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he continued, " when you are arrived, yott have 
not brought with you all the things which were 
promised us. Where are the Congreve rockets, 
of which the Greeks, who delight in that sort of 
weapon, have been told so much, and have 
formed such high expectations ? Why are their 
hopes, and the promises of the English nation, 
to be both falsified? He had expected, also, " 
he said, " to have found more supplies at Misso- 
longhi, and persons in whom he could confide. 
Printing-presses and lithographic presses were 
now come; adventurers and horns he had before 
found; but could the Turks be conquered by 
such weapons? He felt much relieved by at last 
finding a practical man near him, in whom he 
could confide. " Of course, I assured his Lord- 
ship his confidence in me should not be mis- 
placed, and that he might rely on my doing 
zealously and cheerfully whatever lay in my 
power, that could promote the cause of the 
Greeks. His Lordship then insisted that I should 
explain to him, at least, the cause of the delay. 
" The committee had sent me there/' he said, 
. " to be under his command, and I must tell him 
why I was so many months later than he had 
expected me. " 

I accordingly told his Lordship of the delay in 
London, and the refusal of the committee to 
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follow my advice, by which a mouth might have 
been saved. I told him, too, of the noble offer 
made by Mr. Gordon ; but I could not explain 
to him why that offer had no other consequences 
than those I have already mentioned. His coun- 
tenance changed very much at hearing this ; he 
seemed both animated and angry, and poured 
out a tide of praise on Mr. Gordon, mingled with 
some reproaches and sarcasms on other persons; 
" Would," he said, " that he had known of that 
offer ! The gentleman should at least have found 
one person as ardent as himself in the cause of 
Greece, he would have met his views, and would 
gladly have joined him in completing that corps 
of artillery which was so much wanted. He was 
afraid," he added, " that some selfish interests 
stood in the way, or that gentleman's liberal 
offer would have been joyfully accepted. " His 
Lordship then mentioned, that Mr. Blaquiere had 
quitted Missolonghi without awaiting to see him, 
and had only left a note for him, which he 
seemed to regard as a great slight, and at which 
he expressed himself much hurt. It was like 
other, parts, he said, of the conduct of those who 
had obtruded themselves into the office of mana- 
gers for both the Greek and the English nations. 
I soon perceived, not only that Lord Byron 
had no friend in Greece, but that he was sur- 
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rounded by persons whom he neither loved nor 
trusted. Beyond the walls of his own apartment, 
where he seemed to derive amusement from his 
books, and from his dog, Lion ; and pleasure 
from the attachment of his servants, particularly 
from the attentions of Tita, he had neither secu- 
rity nor repose. He had the ungovernable Su- 
liotes both to appease and control. Against the 
intrigues of the very persons he came to help 
and benefit he was obliged to be constantly on 
his guard; and while he necessarily opened his 
purse for their service, he was exposed to be 
made their prey. His confidence even in Prince 
Mavrocordato was not always unshaken. His 
youthful friend, Count Gamba, was destitute of 
experience, and was rather an additional burthen 
on him, than a means of lightening his load. 
The foreign officers, and English adventurers, 
were all dissatisfied, and either appealed to him 
to improve their condition, or wearied him with 
their complaints. Whether he had actually re- 
ceived promises of greater succour from England 
than had ever been sent, or whether he had 
only formed an idea that supplies would be 
transmitted abundantly, I know not ; but it was 
evident to me, from the very commencement of 
our acquaintance, that he felt himself deceived 
and abandoned, I had almost said, betrayed. He 
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might put a good face on the matter to others, 
because he would not be thought Quixotic or 
enthusiastic; he might even be, as in fact he 
sometimes was, the first to laugh at his own diffi- 
culties, to prevent others laughing at his folly ; 
but in his heart, he felt that he was forlorn and 
forsaken. His conversation with me was gene- 
rally serious, and when it related to Greece, 
almost despairing. The reader will find the Lord 
Byron whom I knew, a very different man from 
the Lord Byron of Captain Medwin ; or of those 
gay associates of his, whobave reported his con- 
versations in the hours of festivity, or of unre- 
flecting mirth. I speak of him as I found him, 
not as he has been represented; but the manly 
reality will not, I think, turn out to his. Lordship's 
disadvantage. 

February dth< I was employed, as the day 
before, in getting the stores all carried up to 
the arsenal. I had some difficulty in obtaining 
food for the men; but by contributing something 
from my own stock, I enabled them to get sup- 
plies. Afterwards, however, Lord Byron gave 
me fifty dollars ; and having met with a Greek 
who had served in the British navy, and spoke 
both our language and his own, I was in a better 
condition to carry forward our operations. Some 
persons were set to work to pave the arsenal- 
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yard, which was a complete puddle. Some 
rooms were arrangedfor store-houses, others were 
appropriatedfor a laboratory and work-shops, and 
others again were made somewhat more suitable 
for habitations. 

Already the mechanics we had brought out 
from England began to grumble at their situation; 
it was not what they expected it would be, and 
that was sufficient to make them discontented. 
Knowing, however, even from the short expe- 
rience I had already had at Missolonghi, how 
useful they were, in comparison with any other 
class of persons J had seen there, I encouraged 
them all in my power to persevere, by promises 
and hope. 

Prince Mavrocordato visited his Lordship this 
day, and they had a long- conversation in my 
presence, relative, as I was informed by his 
Lordship , to Greece . The principal object of the 
Prince's visit was to get more pecuniary assist- 
ance, but Lord Byron saw it was impossible for 
him to supply every want. " He had come to assist 
the Greeks," he said, " and he would do that, 
as far as his means went, but to render his 
efforts of any. value, it was necessary that the 
different authorities in Greece should bury their 
mutual dislikes and animosities; until that took 
place, there could be no national union, and 
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success was impossible. " The Prince said, 
" that all his endeavours had been directed to 
promote so desirable an object; but he was 
much afraid that considerable time would elapse 
before it could be accomplished. " To me, the 
Prince behaved very condescendingly, and la- 
mented the inability of the Greek government 
to give me any assistance, either in money or 
materials. I had previously understood from 
Lord Byron, that I must not hope for either of 
these from the government, for it was in want of 
both. Promises, he said, I might expect, in 
abundance, but when the time for performance 
came, some excuse would be found, and nothing 
would be done. 

February 10*A. Our occupations were the same 
this day as the day before ; but I remarked, that 
the German officers who had been sent out from 
England to assist did nothing but quarrel about 
their rank. They were without money, or the 
means of subsistence, and had nothing but what 
they received from the generosity of Lord Byron. 
They added to the heap of troubles which already 
overwhelmed him. He felt angry, also, at the 
fatuity of those who had sent persons to Greece , 
who expected to be provided for as in a regular 
army, and seemed to know nothing but etiquette. 
They were stickling for the ceremonies and regu- 
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lations observed among the troops of their own 
despotic sovereigns; and as far as the little which 
these officers did allowed me to judge, I should 
say, also, they were ignorant, as well as proud. 
At least, they knew nothing of the practical arts 
which were required in Greece; and Lord Byron, 
as well as every other man of sane judgment, 
might well condemn, as most unwise, sending 
such persons to such a country. It might be a 
suitable means of providing for the discomfited 
partizans of revolution who had emigrated from 
their own country ; but they were an incumbrance , 
not a help to Greece. To Lord Byron they were 
a double annoyance, as he might have obtained 
the services of four useful Suliotes for the sum 
each of these officers cost him, to provide for 
his subsistence. 

Lord Byron, feeling already disposed to place 
great confidence in me, proposed to appoint me 
commander of his artillery brigade ; and I am 
quite sure, though. I say it, that there was no- 
body else on the spot so well acquainted with this 
branch of the service as I was, or who more 
deserved the appointment. But I had only held 
the rank o^ fire-master in the regular army, and, 
therefore, some of the German officers thought 
it beneath their dignity to serve under me. 
Mr, Kinderman, a Prussian officer, who had, 
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probably, shared both in the strict discipline and 
the defeats of the Prussian armies, accordingly 
gave up his commission. 

In the course of the day, I also observed, that 
Lord Byron, in addition to his other difficulties, 
did not agree very cordially with Colonel Stan- 
hope. The Colonel was anxious to establish 
schools, erect printing-presses, and secure 
liberty, by promulgating theories concerning it. 
Lord Byron seemed willing to leave the form of 
the government to be settled by circumstances 
hereafter. He wanted the Greeks first to con- 
quer their national independence, and then 
enter into a compact for the security of individual 
rights. Colonel Stanhope, I understood, had 
been very active in establishing a newspaper at 
Missolonghi, and Lord Byron said, had his will 
been uncontrolled, it should not have been done. 
He would have had no objection, if the Greeks 
themselves had chosen to do it ; but he thought 
foreigners who came to serve Greece, should not 
begin by promoting discussion that must lead to 
discord. " The press, in Greece," he said, " must 
be in the hands of foreign visionaries and enthu- 
siasts. Practical men had other occupations ; and 
it was therefore placing the power of working 
mischief in the hands of adventurers. Prince 
Mavrocordato wished to establish one at the seat 
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of government, where it would have been more un" 
der control, and couldhave been made instrumen- 
tal in promoting unity of views, and in contributing 
to general concord. Now it was a power different 
from that of the government, and would thwart 
its views whenever they were opposed to its own 
ambition. It was not like the free press of Great 
Britain, where one journal was a check on an- 
other; it was a single journal, established by 
foreign assistance,' and destined only to promote 
the views of the theorists who established it. 
If the Greeks wished to have newspapers they 
would establish them; now, they would be looked 
on as the work of foreigners, and intended to 
promote their views. They must be a means of 
sowing jealousy and mistrust. They might attack 
private individuals, and might give umbrage to 
foreign powers. There was no practice to regulate 
the mode of conducting them, and laws could 
not be immediately formed to check all their 
excesses. He who was attacked, and could not 
wield the pen, would reply with his sword, and 
bloodshed and anarchy would be the consequence 
of discussing theories of government before in- 
dependence was obtained. There were a great 
number of factious designing men in Greece , 
and in the present state of the country, a press 
set up by foreign assistance was only likely to 
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afford them a means of disturbing public tran- 
quillity." 

On February 11th, we were employed as on 
the two former days, and completed the removal 
of the stores to the arsenal. I again met his 
Lordship in the evening, when he urged me to 
make use of every means in my power to promote 
the service. I had by this time formed a more 
correct notion of what Lord Byron and the, 
Greeks had expected from the expedition ; and 
I pointed out the impossibility of realizing, with 
our present resources, or with any we were likely 
to obtain, the hopes and expectations of the 
Greeks. Circular letters had been sent by 
Colonel Stanhope, the produce, probably, of 
the lithographic press, that occupied so many of 
his thoughts, which had led the Greeks to believe, 
now the expedition was arrived, that every 
want would be supplied. I pointed out to Lord 
Byron the very unpleasant situation this placed 
me in, for it was thought I had the means of 
supply in my own power, and would not allow 
them to be used. But liis Lordship, with his 
usual kindness, told me not to mind this ; the 
truth would speedily be known, and if I only 
evinced the same determination hereafter, as I 
had done since my arrival in Greece, he would 
§tand by me, both with his person and his purse, 
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We heard, this day, of the death of Sir Tho* 
mas Maitland ; and the news certainly caused 
considerable satisfaction among the Greeks, and 
among some of the English. I know that his 
government has been very muqh censured in 
England, and far be it from me to approve of the 
arbitrary or despotic measures of any man ; but 
those who know any thing of the people he had 
to deal with will find, in their character, an ex- 
cuse for his conduct. I believe, in general, his 
government was well calculated for his subjects. 

February 12th. We were employed in unpack- 
ing the stores, in repairing the damages they had 
sustained on the voyage, and in fitting up two 
forge-carts in the arsenal-yard until the work- 
shops were ready. 

The people of England, who have been amused 
by the records of some trifling peculiarities of 
Lord Byron, little know to what privations and 
sacrifices he submitted, to promote the cause of 
the Greeks. He cheered us on in all these ope- 
rations ; and, what is more, he advanced all the 
money necessary for us to execute them. He 
was anxious to attack Lepanto, and while he was 
urging forward this measure , we need not wonder 
thathecomplained of the other drains which were 
constantly diminishing his financial resources. 
His Lordship told me to-day, that the appli- 
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cations for money were numerous beyond con- 
ception, and he had been so harrassed by different 
persons, that he should be obliged, if this conti- 
nued, to refuse any one an interview who came 
on this business. 

I took an opportunity, in the evening, of 
asking Lord Byron what he thought of Prince 
Mavrocordato. He replied, he considered him 
an honest man, and a man of talent. He had 
shown his devotion to his country's service, by 
expending his private property in its cause, and 
was, probably, the most capable and trust-worthy 
of all the Greek chieftains. His Lordship said 
he agreed with him, that Missolonghi and its 
dependencies were of the greatest importance to 
Greece; and, as long as the Prince acted as he 
had done, he would give him all the support in 
his power. His Lordship seemed, at the same 
time, to suppose, that a litde more energy and 
industry in the Prince, with a disposition to 
make fewer promises, would tend much to his 
advantage. 

February \Zth. We wefe actively employed all 
this day, as yesterday, refitting our shot, and 
altering our guns. Having two stop-watches in 
my possession, the property of the Greek com- 
mittee, I requested Lord Byron to receive them 
into his charge, to which he kindly consented ; 
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tad at the same time proffered his readiness to 
do every thing I could point out for the good of 

the service. 

I was glad to observe, that his Lordship*s con- 
fidence in me continued progressively to increase. 
He had found out that I was well versed in all the 
mechanical arts connected with war, and he 
asked me to give him some instruction in them. 
Fortunately, I had one or two mathematical 
books with me, and a variety of useful tables, 
relative to the formation and equipment of an 
army, particularly of artillery; and having re- 
plied to his Lordship, that I should be very will- 
ing to give him every information in my power, 
he immediately became my pupil. He told me 
he had lately turned his attention to every thing 
connected with military service, both by sea and 
land, and as I, notwithstanding the employments 
I had taken up at a subsequent period, had been 
brought up a shipwright, I was able to give his 
Lordship a good deal of mechanical and practical 
information ; — in fact , I became of great use to 
him. I contributed, more than any other per- 
son about him, to promote the single object he 
had at heart, the success of the Greeks; and on 
this account he bore with my peculiarities. He 
had none of that fastidious delicacy, which makes 
some great men regard with dread the energies 
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necessary to their own success. The passions of 
which Mr. Bowring had written and spoken, 
carried him on to his object; and, like his own 
Corsair, 



" He loved that roughness for the speed it gave. 
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On February 1 At A, I received an additional and 
important proof of his Lordship's confidence in 
me. He could not himself look minutely after 
the accounts of the money he meant to apply to 
the service of the Greeks, nor even dispose of 
it in the most advantageous manner ; he there- 
fore requested me to take the charge, and direct 
the*dispa?al, of all the money he intended for 
this purpose. I foresaw that this would be a 
tiresome and invidious occupation ; but I con- 
sented, on condition that his Lordship should 
inspect the accounts daily, it being quite impos- 
sible for me, with my other occupations, to 
answer for their correctness, or be able to ex- 
plain apparent discrepancies, if the books were 
to be only balanced and audited at distant 
periods. His Lordship agreed to my proposal, and 
appointed the hour, between eleven and twelve 
every day for this purpose. He also commanded 
me to attend him every evening in his own 
room, between seven and ten o'clock, to con- 
sult and arrange for the work of the following 
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day* Thus was I established in a situation 
that gave me an opportunity of knowing Lord 
Byron's intentions, plans, and thoughts, as well, 
or better, than any person then in Greece. 

At this time the expenses of Lord Byron, in 
the cause of the Greeks, did not amount to less 
than two thousand dollars per week, in rations 
alone. At the same time, there was a great 
difficulty in obtaining money. Bills could not 
be cashed on any terms, and it had cost Lord 
Byron nearly one thousand dollars to procure 
money from the Ionian Islands. 
February 1 5f A. There was a sort of mutiny among 
the Suliotes ; at least they grumbled vqry much 
that their arrears were not paid up. The inhabit- 
ants of the town wece afraid of being plundered, 
and great confusion ensued. Several negotia- 
tions took place between them and Lord Byron, 
and it was at length agreed, that six hundred of 
them should be taken into his Lordship's pay, 
and act under his immediate orders. This matter 
caused very great vexation to Lord Byron ; it 
fretted and teased him, and, added to the other 
sources of vexation already mentioned, seemed 
absolutely to worry him. He was accustomed, 
also, to take a great deal of hard exercise on 
horseback, and his irritability was at this time 
much increased by wanting this exercise. For 
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several days, he had been prevented from going 
abroad by heavy rains; and he complained in 
the course of the day, more than usual, of' his 
increasing vexations. 

His Lordship's quarters were on the second 
floor of the house ; and Colonel Stanhope lived 
on the first floor. In the evening, about eight 
o'clock, he came down stairs into the Colonel's 
room, where I was. He seated himself on a 
cane settee, and began talking with me on 
various subjects. Colonel Stanhope, who was 
employed in a neighbouring apartment fitting 
up printing-presses, and Count Gamba, both 
came into the room for a short time, and some 
conversation ensued about the newspaper, which 
waus never, to Lord Byron, a pleasant topic, as 
he disagreed with his friends concerning it. Af- 
ter a little time, they went their several ways, 
and more agreeable matter of conversation was 
introduced. 

His Lordship began joking with me about 
Colonel Stanhope's occupations, and said, he 
thought the author would have his brigade of 
artillery ready before the soldier got his printing- 
press fixed. There was then nobody in the 
room but his Lordship, Mr. Hesketh, and myself. 
There was evidently a constrained manner about 
him, and he complained of thirst; he ordered 
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his servant to bring him some cider, which I 
entreated him not to drink in that state. There 
was' a flush in his countenance, which seemed to 
indicate great nervous agitation ; and as I thought 
his Lordship had been much harrassed for several 
days past, I recommended him, at least, to qua- 
lify his cider with some brandy. He said, he had 
frequently drank cider, and felt no bad conse- 
quences from it, and he accordingly drank it off. 

Lord Byron had scarcely drunk the cider, 
when he complained of a very strange sensation, 
and I noticed a great change in his countenance. 
He rose from his seat, but could not walk, stag- 
gered a step or two, and fell into my arms. I had 
no other stimulant than brandy at hand, and hav- 
ing before seen it administered in similar cases, 
with considerable benefit, I called for some of that 
liquor, which was brought by Mr. Hesketh, and 
we succeeded in making him swallow a small 
quantity. In another minute his teeth were 
closed, his speech and senses gone, and he was in 
strong convulsions. I laid him down on the set- 
tee, and with the assistance of his servant kept 
him quiet. 

When he fell into my arms , his countenance was 
very much distorted, his mouth being drawn on 
one side. After a short time, his medical attend- 
ants came,- and he speedily recovered his senses 
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and his speech. His first care was to call for 
Colonel Stanhope, ashe hadsomething particular 
to say to him, should there be a probability of his 
not recovering. Colonel Stanhope was accord- 
ingly sent for, and came from the adjoining room. 
On recovering his senses, Lord Byron's counte- 
nance assumed its ordinary appearance, except 
that it was pale and haggard; and no other effect 
remained from his illness, than a great degree of 
weakness. His Lordship was then carried up 
stairs, and put to bed ; and we left him in charge 
of his servants and medical attendants. 

On the following day, February \§th, Lord 
Byron was better, but his countenance was much 
changed; it was very pale, and he was very 
weak. He felt a sort of gratitude and kindness 
towards me, for the assistance I had given him, 
and he told me I was henceforth to consider 
myself as at home in his apartment. Thus did 
2 ever find him disposed to add to the happiness 
of all who came about him. He inquired of 
me, what I thought his disorder was: — I did 
not pretend to decide as to what the doctors 
might call it, but I told him I was sure it arose 
from the great irritation he had suffered, and 
from his not taking sufficient food and stimulant 
drinks. His Lordship had not eaten any thing 
but cheese, fish, vegetables, and bread, for 
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several days ; and, as I have said, he had 
been worried both out of his patience and his 
sleep. I told him, however, that I thought 
his disorder was an epileptic attack, arising 
from weakness, and that it was nothing which 
ought to alarm him, provided he took care 
of himself, and used a more nourishing and 
generous diet. His Lordship was of a different 
opinion; "He felt," he said, "a weight on the 
fore part of his head, and he was quite sure he 
ought to live low." "Not too low, my Lord, for 
in this swampy place some stimulus is necessary ; 
but your physician should know best." " Yes, 
Parry," was his reply, "he is an excellent young 
man, and well acquainted with his profession ; 
I shall therefore be guided entirely by him," 
To this I could not object, but begged him to 
consider that there was, probably, some differ- 
ence between his constitution and those of the 
persons whom Dr. Bruno had been accustomed 
to treat. 

Unfortunately, I think, my advice was rejected. 
Low, and weak, and half starved as Lord Byron 
was, and debilitated beyond measure by this 
attack, his physician resolved to bleed him, and 
eight leeches were applied to his temples. The 
blood flowed copiously, but when the leeches 
were removed, the doctors were so unskilful 
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that they could not stop the blood. It con- 
tinued to flow on, and Lord Byron fainted. Mr. 
Milligan was present, as well as Dr. Bruno ; 
the latter I almost disregarded, but the former I 
scolded aloud for his mismanagement. When I 
saw them helpless, beside themselves, at it were, 
while the blood was flowing, and Lord Byron 
lay pale and senseless, the very image of death, 
I could have sacrificed their comparatively value- 
less lives for. the one more valuable, of which I 
thought they had deprived us for ever. I tore 
off the strings and bands from a part of my dress, 
cut them into pieces, and made Lord Byron's 
Italian servant burn them under his Lordship's 
nose. I rubbed his temples and lips with 
brandy , and did what I could to save and restore 
him. At length the blood was staunched, and 
Lord Byron recovered. He often joked about 
his weakness, as if he had fainted at the sight 
of his own blood, like a fine lady ; and reproved 
me for my violence, as soon <as he was informed 
of the little respect I had shown for the doctors. 
Thus did he, by his kindness, in a manner, court 
his own fate. Had he turned them out of doors, 
and returned to the habits of an English gentle- 
man, as to his diet, he would, probably, have sur- 
vived many years, to have vindicated with his 
sword the wrongs of his beloved Greece, and to 
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have heaped contempt on those pretended friends, 
who, since his death, have vilified his glorious 
nature, because he could or would not believe 
that a lithographic-press, Mr. Bentham's minute 
legislation, and conning over the alphabet, 
were the proper and most efficacious means of 
giving freedom and independence to that suffer- 
ing and oppressed country. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Plan for fortifying Missolonghi— Lord Byron's method of paying 
the expense — Dissensions— Method of the Greeks to get mo- 
ney from Lord Byron— Source of the dispute between Byron 
and Stanhope— Hopes of capturing a Turkish brig of war-s- 
Lord Byron's humane orders and rewards as to the prisoners 
— The brig destroyed — Negligence of the Greeks in prepar- 
ing for their defence— Proposal for having gun-boats — a 
Lieutenant Sass of Lord Byron's Brigade killed by a Suliote 
—Meeting of the Suliote chiefs at Lord Byron's — The me- 
chanics frightened — Resolve to leave Greece — Receive mo- 
ney to return to England— Sum they cost the Greek Com- 
mittee — Work they performed — Mutiny among the Suliotes 
— Shock of an Earthquake— Superstitious custom of the 
Greeks — The mechanics embark for Zante — Mutiny amongst 
the Germans — Lord Byron's Corps disbanded— Is re-orga- 
nized — Business of the Laboratory — Lord Byron's Suliote 
guard — His dog Lion — His guard attend him in his rides — 
Specimen of the state of Missolonghi — Lord ^Byron's daily 
occupations — His food, and manner of living— His partiality 
to curious weapons — State of the weather — Requisitions by 
Ulysses and General Londa — Improper articles in Newspa- 
pers — Colonel Stanhope goes to Athens — His requisitions — 
Proceedings in March — Discipline of the Brigade. . 

The day after Lord Byron's fit, on February 16th, 
I accompanied Prince Mavrocordato to inspect 
jhe fortifications of Missolonghi, which I found 
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in a most wretched and dilapidated state. With 
the usual discrimination of persons always accus- 
tomed to command, and never to execute, and 
with that usual discontent which follows the dis- 
covery of its being impossible to execute their 
commands as fast as they are issued, I was re- 
quested to put all the fortifications in a perfect 
state of repair, without possessing the means. 
The defences were to be finished, the batteries 
repaired, the guns remounted, the platforms were 
to be levelled, the ditches cleared out, a magazine 
was to be built, and four gun -boats fitted out. 
All these were, unquestionably, useful things ; but 
there was no means of immediately accomplish- 
ing them; The only skilful men we had were the 
few mechanics who came out with me from Eng- 
land, and their skill was rendered almost value- 
less by their discontent. It was plain, however, 
that all these operations might be carried into ef- 
fect, if a proper plan, drawn up for the purpose, 
were executed with energy. But there did not 
seem to be much hope of this. I had before 
pointed out to the Prince several little things 
which would be useful, aL*d might be immedi- 
ately executed. But it was all in vain ; both the 
Prince and the people seemed quite unaware that 
preparatory labours were more certain of secur- 
ing victory than mere animal courage ; and those 
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and other necessary operations remained un- 
executed. 

On reporting to Lord Byron what I had seen, 
what I had said to Prince Mavrocordato, and what 
I thought might be done, he ordered me to draw 
up a plan for putting the fortifications in thorough 
repair, and to accompany it with an estimate of 
the expense. It was agreed, that I should make 
the estimate only one -third of what I thought 
would be the actual expense, and if that third 
could be procured from the Magistrates, Lord 
Byron undertook secretly to pay the remainder. 
With the iron and materials brought out from 
England, some of which might be spared for this 
purpose, we concluded that the whole might be 
done for the sum of five thousand dollars ; and it 
was therefore agreed, that we should endeavour 
to get one thousand dollars from the Greeks, 
with supplies of wood, and the assistance of a few 
labourers and artificers. By means of this sum, 
and assistance, together with his Lordship's ad- 
vances, Missolonghi and the fort of Vasaladi might 
be put in a complete state of defence, and gun- 
boats fitted out, so that we might be fully pre- 
pared to meetthe enemy. At my request, there- 
fore, Colonel Stanhope drew up and presented 
for this a plan and estimate for this purpose. 
The magistrates of Missolonghi and Prince Mav- 
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rocordato concurred in it, and preparations 
were talked of for carrying it into effect. 

This was an additional task which Lord Byron 
imposed on himself. We were before actively 
employed in fitting up the arsenal, and disciplin- 
ing the artillery in field-exercise, organizing his 
Lordship's brigade, etc. etc. There was work 
enough for us already marked out, even with the 
most zealous co-operation, both of the Greeks, 
and among ourselves, which unfortunately did 
not exist. The foreign adventurers disagreed 
with one another, and with every body else ; the 
mechanics sent from England were by no means 
satisfied ; Lord Byron and Colonel Stanhope did 
not both row in the same boat ; and Prince Mav- 
rocordato and the Greek authorities were for ob- 
taining every thing, promising every thing, and 
doing nothing. In such a state of division, or 
rather, slumbering discord, of all the numerous 
and mighty projects we took in hand, not one 
ripened into complete success. 

To show the reader how things were managed 
in Greece, and in what way Lord Byron was 
treated, both by the Greeks and his own coun- 
trymen, I shall here mention what Lord Byron 
said to me, on my talking to him about the esti- 
mate. — " AU this is a very pretty piece of mock* 
ery, " he said; " but the instant the estimate is 
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agreed to, the Primates will come here, and under 
some false pretence or other, beg a loan of me, 
to the amount required. I shall give them a re- 
fusal, and they will retire, making me a thousand 
compliments ; but after a short time, I shall be 
visited by Prince Mavrocordato, who will find 
some other reason for asking the loan. If I re- 
fuse the Prince, I shall be again visited by the 
Primates, and if they go away without accom- 
plishing their errand, the Prince will again renew 
the attack. To be plain with you, if I do not 
advance the whole amount, your project will va- 
nish into thin air ; but if I do it in any other way 
than secretly, as you and I have agreed on, I shall 
have fifty projects laid before me every week, and 
I shall speedily be reduced to beggary, or obliged 
to quit the country, which I am determined 
not to do while a chance of success remains." 

" It will be better, my Lord," I said, " not to 
go through this farce, and, with your permission, 
I will tell Colonel Stanhope it will be of no use to 
present the estimate." 

At this his Lordship flew into a passion, and 
said, " Do you suppose I will give myself the trou- 
ble of explaining to others every difficulty which 
I have to encounter, and am acquainted with? 
No, No! — Colonel Stanhope has already said, I 
am too liberal ; the money of the committee must 
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not be intrusted to me, and I therefore will pro- 
vide what supplies I can for the good of the ser- 
vice, but I will not waste my time and thoughts 
in fruitless explanations. In a short time, Colo- 
nel Stanhope will depart hence, and then our un- 
pleasant altercations will cease. As to the Greeks, 
and their applications, I will refer them all to you, 
and you shall answer them agreeably to my 
wishes. What you point out as necessary for the 
service, and I approve of, I will find means for 
you to perform ; but I know it is all in vain to ex- 
pect money from the Greeks, or cordiality be- 
tween Stanhope and me." 

February 17 th. There were considerable hopes 
and expectations of capturing a Turkish brig of 
war excited this day, as news came to us, that 
one, mounting twenty-two guns, was aground six 
or seven miles from the city. This was a sort of 
enterprise which suited the Greeks, for there was 
in it a promise both of vengeance and plunder ; 
and many of them set off in boats, as if each were 
afraid he should lose his share of the prize. They 
did not find the enterprise so easy ; and it was evi- 
dent more means must be prepared, before she 
fell into our power. Consigning my ordinary la- 
bours to the superintendence of Messrs. Gill and 
Hodges, I set off, accompanied by some other of- 
ficers, to reconnoitre her. We proceeded about 
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five miles across what is called the fishing ground, 
a considerable extent of shallows, on which was 
about eighteen inches or two feet of water. We 
ascertained that we could, though with consider- 
able difficulty, transport stores and guns over 
these shallows, and make an attack on the brig 
from a point of land beyond them. It was ac- 
cordingly resolved to attack her in this manner, 
on the following day ; and though it came on to 
rain, in the mean time, with great violence, we 
zealously set about making preparations. 

We had but two pieces of cannon fit for im- 
mediate service ; a long three-pounder, and Mr. 
Gordon's howitzer. There were, also, two Turk- 
ish guns, but the carriages were in such a state, 
that it was necessary to repair them, and they 
could not be got ready before three o'clock.. I 
waited on Lord Byron, and explained all these 
circumstances to him j he expressed his satisfac- 
tion with my arrangements, and gave me orders 
to draw on him for money to pay all the addi- 
tional expense ; and to be sure and send him word 
when it was likely we should begin the attack on 
her that he might be on the spot. 

On this occasion, his Lordship, with that ac- 
tive attention to humanity which characterized 
all his proceedings in Greece, gave me strict in- 
junctions, should any prisoners be taken, to en- 
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deavour to save their lives. For this purpose, 
he offered to give two dollars a head for every 
prisoner saved, to pay something more for offi- 
cers, and be at all the expense of taking care of 
them while at Missolonghi, and of sending them 
to a place of safety. Knowing also what would 
be the conduct of the Greeks, as to plunder, he 
gave me strict injunctions to keep back the artil- 
lery brigade, that I might have it as much as pos- 
sible in my power to relieve and protect the cap- 
tives, should any be made. 

Early in the morning of the 18th, we began to 
prepare for our attack on the brig. In transport- 
ing our guns, the boats grounded; which, with 
other unexpected impediments, brought on the 
afternoon before our preparations were com- 
pleted. In the mean time, three Turkish brigs of 
war came down from Patras, and brought up, 
so as to enfilade the beach ; they got out their 
boats, and endeavoured to heave the brig, which 
was aground, afloat into deep water, but without 
success ; and seeing our preparations for an at- 
tack, they thought it prudent to get out of the 
way. They accordingly removed all the men 
from the brig, and as many of her stores as they 
could save; and then, setting her on fire, made 
sail for Patras. She burnt down to the water's 
edge. 
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Lord Byron was highly pleased at the destruc- 
tion of the brig , and asked particularly what loss 
it would occasion to the Turks. I told him about 
twenty thousand dollars ; and though one small 
vessel of war seems of trifling moment to a large 
empire like Turkey, yet, judging of it, probably, 
from our own straitened means, we all exulted 
at it, as an important achievement. 

This event led Lord Byron to talk of the state 
of affairs in Greece ; and he regretted that the 
Greeks should have done so little to repair the 
losses of the last campaign, or prepare for the 
next. They were so improvident, or so destitute, 
not having either money or materials, that nei- 
ther in the Morea, nor in Western Greece, had 
any preparations been made to meet the enemy ; 
nor had the fortifications and other means of 
defence, which had suffered in the late attack, 
been restored. The fleet was laid up till the loan 
should be negotiated in England, and the money 
received. 

What had just occurred was an additional evi- 
dence, that six or eight gun-boats would be of 
essential use in defending Missolonghi and Ana- 
tolica. With these at our command, and one of 
them fitted up to heat shot, the Turkish fleet 
could not, without great danger, lie at anchor to 
blockade these places. I again represented this 
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to Lord Byron, but his Lordship said it was of no 
use urging it any more on the Greeks ; they would 
assent to it, he knew, and would ask him for mo- 
ney to execute it, and there the matter would rest. 
I offered, with his Lordship's permission, to state 
the matter to the Greek committee, and request 
them to send out the frames of gun-boats, and 
the necessary materials ; or I would go to the is- 
land of Hydra, where it was probable I might 
provide them. His Lordship said I could not be 
spared ; we might expect the campaign to open 
in three months, and thto our difficulties would 
be much greater even than at present. 

On Thursday, February 19th, the men were 
again at work at the arsenal, but before their la- 
bours had proceeded very far, a quarrel ensued 
between one of the Suliotes and Lieutenant Sass, 
of Lord Byron's brigade, and the very best, per- 
haps, of the foreign officers, which ended in his 
assassination. The whole business shows, unhap- 
pily, so well what was the state of Greece, as to 
the discipline of the soldiery, and the unfortunate 
effect of sending foreigners to rule and guide them 
as it were, that I shall give a detailed account of 
this melancholy affair, as far as it came within 
my knowledge. 

Sass was on duty on the 19th, at the Seraglio, 
or the arsenal, where all our stores were depo- 

3 
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sited. There were at that time a great number 
of Suliotes at Missolonghi, as well as a number of 
adventurers of all nations and all sorts of charac- 
ters, and though we were anxious to teach our 
arts to the Suliotes and the other Greeks, who 
were therefore permitted to range round the ar- 
senal at pleasure, yet, as several things had been 
pilfered, which made precaution necessary, the 
guards had orders to watch closely whoever en- 
tered, and not to allow perfect strangers to come 
in. One of the Suliotes, however, a very brave 
soldier,who had distinguished himself in the night 
attack which Botzaris made on the Turkish camp, 
and in which he fell, wished that morning to enter 
the arsenal, as he had done before ; but not being 
known to the serjeant on guard, not a Greek, he 
was not allowed to pass. The Suliote insisted on 
forcing his way, and the serjeant prevented him. 
A quarrel was, of course, the consequence, and 
Lieutenant Sass, hearing the disturbance, hast- 
ened to the spot. The Greek was armed like all 
his countrymen, with a brace of pistols, and his 3^- 
tagan or dagger, and was a strong powerful man. 
Sass, too, was athletic and fearless, but, perhaps 
considering the irritation which existed between 
the foreigners and the Greeks, was not sufficient- 
ly temperate on this occasion ; he instantly drew 
his sword, and struck the Greek with the flat part 
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of it. The tatter shook himself clear of his first 
antagonist, and drawing his yatagan with one hand, 
while he drew forth a pistol with the other, made 
a desperate attack on Sass. The first attack was 
parried, and the Suliote received a wound in the 
neek ; the second was fatal, and the unfortunate 
Sass was at the same instant shot in the head, and 
received a cut which almost severed his arm from 
his body. He remained alive, but senseless and 
speechless? about an hour, and then the existence 
of the adventurous but unfortunate Sass termi- 
nated for ever. Re left a wife, then living at Mai- 
ma, in Sweden ; and Byron, with that attention to 
the feelings and wants of others which always dis- 
tinguished him, thought immediately of contribut- 
ing to her comfort in a pecuniary way. In the 
next communication made to the Greek commit- 
tee, he requested that a small sum might be sent 
her, on his account. 

The Suliote was arrested, but immediately af- 
terwards set at Kberty, on his captain promising 
that an inquiry should be made, and justice done. 
The event took place so suddenly, that interfe- 
rence was impossible. Q» its being known in 
the town, the confusion became very great ; the 
English and other foreigners gathered round 
Lord Byron ; a thousand exaggerated rumours 
were instantly set on foot ; and, as the Suliotes 
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were not liked by the inhabitants, there was an 
apprehension the town would be sacked, or that 
we should at least come to open war. At Lord 
Byron's quarters, preparations were made as for a 
siege. The guns were prepared, and pointed to- 
wards the gate, and all the precautions in our 
power were taken , to prevent surprise . The main 
body of the Suliotes assembled round the house, 
threatening to attack it, and to murder every fo- 
reigner. Their momentary fury was, probably, 
checked by the sight of our preparations, and 
when this had subsided, we were able to settle the 
matter in a more amicable way. 

I proceeded to the arsenal, to make inquiries 
into the matter, and drew up a fair report, as far 
as I could collect information, of the whole affray : 
Lord Byron, in the mean time, sent for the 
Suliote captains, and they agreed to wait on him. 
In fact, on my return, I found him in his full 
dress, as Colonel of the brigade, surrounded by 
the Suliote chiefs, each of whom was in the full 
costume of his country. They were all fine- 
looking men, and all being animated by this un- 
fortunate event, formed as fine a picture as the 
eye could well behold. The report which I had" 
drawn up was read and interpreted. Lord Byron 
addressed the chiefs, also, through the medium of 
an interpreter, calmness was gradually restored, 
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and the chiefs pledged themselves that justice 
should be done. They got up, put on their 
shoes, made a profound obeisance to Lord 
Byron, crossing their arms at the same time on 
their breast, and retired to restore quiet among 
their soldiers. There was something pathetic 
in this peaceable conclusion to so threatening an 
affair ; and though Lord Byron was still very 
unwell, few men, I believe, could have conducted 
themselves with more dignity and more prudence 
on so trying an occasion. 

All this, however, harrassed him very much; 
and though he made a fine display, when his 
energies were roused into action, his general 
health suffered from this excessive mental stimu- 
lus and exertion. Greater and increasing de- 
bility was the consequence ; and, as he had some 
even still more unpleasant altercations to go 
through, and still more gratingly - unpleasant 
scenes to witness, he gradually decayed, and soon 
fell a sacrifice to his own feelings, and the impro- 
per treatment of those who might have had more 
respect for the peculiarities of genius. 

Friday, February 20th. It was gratifying to all 
the foreigners at Missolonghi, to witness the 
respect the inhabitants paid to Lieutenant Sass. 
He was interred with all the honours the Greek 
church could bestow ; and, for bur parts, we 
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suspended our labours for the day, to consecrate 
it to his funeral. 

The death of Sass was, in its consequences, 
very disastrous; it increased the anger and ani- 
mosity which already existed between the foreign 
officers and the Greeks, and it alarmed all the 
mechanics who came out with me. The latter 
appealed to Colonel Stanhope, represented the 
dangers they were exposed to, one of them hay* 
ing had his hat cut open in a tumult with the 
Greeks, and required to be sent back to Eng- 
land. The Colonel acceded to their request, 
and agreed to give them urn pounds per man 
for their passage home. The service of these 
men to the cause of Greece, cost the Greek 
committee 340/. for fourteen days work at Mis- 
solonghi, which is something more than four 
pounds one shilling per day, each man. There 
may have been wisdom in such management, 
but it appears to me to have been a mode of ex- 
pending money which no individual would have 
followed with his own funds. 

On February 2Ut, there was a sort of mutiny 
amongst the Suliotes, who refused to march, on 
account of their arrears not having been paid up. 
Lord Byron was, as usual, instantly applied to by 
Prince Mavrocordato , and advanced 4 ,800 dollars 
to enable him to pay up the arrears. On this 
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the Suliotes promised to march in two days to 
Arta, and scour the country. At the same time 
Lord Byron notified to them that they must not 
henceforward consider him as personally respon- 
sible for their pay. 

On the evening of this day we had a smart 
shock of an earthquake. All the inhabitants 
who possessed fire-arms, and all the Suliotes, im- 
mediately ran for their carbines, and began firing 
away as fast as they could. They did this, from 
entertaining a sort of superstitious notion that 
they might by it avert the effects of the earth- 
quake, or check its progress. Having so many 
subjects of alarm, we supposed, on hearing this 
unusual firing, that the Suliotes and the inhabit- 
ants had at length actually come to blows, and 
were attacking each other. Our apprehension 
was changed into a hearty laugh, when we learnt 
that they were never more united, and were all, 
as if directed by one mind, waging fierce hostility 
against the aerial prince of earthquakes. This 
intelligence came timely also to relieve us from 
the effects of our own fears. I was sitting, with 
two or three young Englishmen, at our quarters, 
when the earthquake took place. None of us 
knew at first what it was, and being naturally 
much alarmed, for the shock was violent, we all 
made for the door as fast as we could, and some 
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confusion ensued as to who should be the first to 
make his escape. Perhaps, too, a quarrel might 
kave been the consequence, but for the Greek 
•musketry. This circumstance coming to Lord 
Byron's knowledge, gave him an opportunity of 
laughing at us, and putting a sort of joke on us 
which I shall mention in another place. 

On the22d, the mechanics embarked for Zante, 
which was the only event that distinguished this 
from the other days of confusion we were now 
compelled to witness. 

On the 23d, our other misfortunes were aug- 
mented, by a mutiny among the German officers 
sent out from England by the committee. Each 
wanted to command, and none would obey. 
Lord Byron became sensible of the inutility, if 
not the folly, of employing this sort of etiquette- 
soldiers in Greece, and seeing all his wishes, and 
all his hopes, disappointed by those who came 
out to further the cause he was so zealously 
struggling to advance, he resolved to break up 
his corps, and, after getting rid of these men, to 
form it anew. The corps was accordingly dis- 
banded ; all the officers and men received a 
month's pay each, and were at liberty to retire 
where they pleased. 

Lord Byron formed what I thought a correct 
notion on this subject. He said, when we pos- 
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sessed the materials of war, such as money , am- 
munition, and guns, the Greeks might be taught 
and disciplined, and would make far better sol* 
diers than the barons and knights who came out 
to Greece only to be colonels and generals. 
" Besides/' his Lordship remarked, " there is an 
inveterate hatred amongst the Greeks of all these 
foreigners ; and sending them here has done the 
Greek cause far more mischief than ever the 
little, and unfortunately misapplied, assistance 
given by the Germans and English has done 
good." 

Here again arose another difficulty : What were 
the foreigners to do? the Suliotes in particular 
were highly irritated against them ; if they re- 
mained disorganized they might all be massacred, 
and in fact, on the following day, February 21th, 
there was every appearance of a general tumult. 
Prince Mavrocordato was alarmed, and appre- 
hended bloodshed would ensue. The foreigners 
petitioned to be retained in service. The Primates 
and the prince, dreading the Suliotes, and afraid 
they should be left quite unsupported, enforced 
the prayer of the petitionby their own represent- 
ations and requests. However unwilling his 
Lordship was again to bring on himself the bur- 
den of a disobedient regiment, he was, in some 
measure, obliged to comply ; and on the 26th, it 
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was settled that the corps should be immediately 
re-organized. 

Lord Byron did me the honour to impose this 
service on me; and I accepted it, on condition 
that the officers selected should consent to be 
drilled, that they might learn their duty as sol- 
diers, and the more necessary duty of obedience. 
Selecting, accordingly, from among those who had 
petitioned to be kept, such as we thought most 
likely to answer our views, we re-organized the 
corps. They consented to the drilling, and pro- 
mised afterwards to act as squad-serjeants to drill 
the men. Prince Mavrocordato sent me a com- 
mission as captain-commandant of the corps, and 
accompanied it by a flattering letter, approving 
of my services, from the time of my arrival in 
Greece. 

All this time the most material part of the ser- 
vice, that of the laboratory and arsenal, was un- 
fortunately suspended. On the 26th, however, I 
found time to engage a few tradesmen, such as 
they were, and ten active seamen, to make wads, 
etc. With their assistance, the preparation of 
materials was again commenced, but unfortu- 
nately with limited advantages. 

Even on this subject, which, Lord Byron pro- 
bably thought, as he had to supply all the funds, — 
the government having none, and the committee 
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not having provided a farthing for this purpose , — 
was his and my peculiar province, he had to com- 
plain of the interference of Colonel Stanhope. 
Without consulting his Lordship, the colonel ad- 
vertised for a number of young men to be in- 
structed in the business of the arsenal and labo- 
ratory ; which was quartering a number of hands 
on his Lordship's purse, whether he liked it or 
not. Such petty vexations were a great annoy- 
ance to Lord Byron. He had never before been 
engaged in any such business of detail, and had 
probably never met this sort of opposition and 
unpleasant kind of controlling interference. Co- 
lonel Stanhope imagined also that he was a much 
wiser man in all such matters than Lord Byron, 
and added to the unpleasantness of the circum- 
stance by his manner of interfering. 

Lord Byron had taken a small corps of Suliotes 
into his own pay, and kept them about him as a 
body-guard. They consisted altogether of fifty- 
six men, and of these a certain number were al- 
ways on duty, k large outer room in his Lord- 
ship's house was appropriated to them, and their 
carbines were suspended against the walls. Like 
other soldiers, they found various means to amuse 
themselves when on guard. While some were 
walking about, discoursing violently and eagerly, 
with animated gestures, others were lying or 
sitting on the floor, playing at cards. 
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In this room, and among these rude soldiers, 
Lord Byron was accustomed to walk a great deal, 
particularly in wet weather. On such occasions 
he was almost always accompanied by his fa- 
vourite dog lion, who was perhaps his dearest 
and most affectionate friend. They were, indeed, 
very seldom separated. Riding or walking, 
sitting or standing, Lion was his constant 
attendant. He can scarcely be said to have 
forsaken him even in his sleep. Every even- 
ing did he go to see that his master was safe, be- 
fore he lay down himself, and then he took his 
station close to his door, a guard certainly as 
faithful, though not so efficient, as Lord Byron's 
corps of Suliotes. This valuable and affectionate 
animal was brought to England after Lord By- 
ron's death, and is now, I believe, in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Leigh, his lordship's sister. 
. With Lion Lord Byron was accustomed, not 
only to associate, but to commune very much, 
and very often. His most usual phrase was, 
" Lion, you are no rogue, lion ; " or " Lion, " 
his Lordship would say, " thou art an honest 
fellow, lion. " The dog's eyes sparkled, and his 
tail swept the floor, as he sat with his haunches 
on the ground. " Thou art more faithful than 
men, Lion; I trust thee more. " Lion sprang 
up, and barked and bounded round his master, 
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as much as to say, " You may trust me, I will 
watch actively on every side." " Lion, I love 
thee , thou art my faithful dog I " and Lion jumped 
and kissed his master's hand, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his homage. In this sort of mingled 
talk and gambol Lord Byron passed a good deal 
of time, and seemed more contented, more 
calmly self-satisfied, on such occasions, than 
almost on any other. In conversation and in 
company he was animated and brilliant; but with 
Lion and in stillness he was pleased and perfectly 
happy. 

When Lord Byron rode out, he was also at- 
tended by his Suliote guards. The captain, and 
a certain number, all on foot, preceded his Lord- 
ship. Then came Lord Byron on horseback, 
accompanied on one side by Count Gamba, and 
on the other by the Greek interpreter. Behind 
him rode two attendants; generally, these were 
his black groom and Tita, both dressed like 
the chasseurs usually seen behind the carriages of 
ambassadors, and another division of his guard 
closed the cavalcade. It was to me very sur- 
prising to see the swiftness of the Suliotes. 
Though they carried their carbines, they were 
always able to keep up with the horses, and 
Lord Byron sometimes put his cattle to their ut- 
most speed. If their activity may be considered 
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as at all resulting from the races in which their 
ancestors were so distinguished, we should find 
it difficult to bestow too much praise on such 
gymnastic exercises. But it should probably ra- 
ther he attributed to their climate, their habits 
of life, and their frames being originally nervous 
and well formed. Whatever may have been the 
source of their fleetness, they were able to keep 
up with Lord Byron in his rides, and whenever 
he quitted the town on horseback, they accom- 
panied him, being answerable both to Greece 
and Britain for his safety. They were tall men, 
and remarkably well formed ; and perhaps, take 
them altogether, no sovereign of Europe can 
boast of having a finer set of men for Us body- 
guard. 

It may serve to give the reader some idea of 
the state of Missolonghi, if I here mention the 
circuitous route which Lord Byron was obliged 
to use to get out of the town. Such was the 
wretched state of the pavemeut, and such the 
condition of the streets, that it was impossible to 
ride through them without the risk of breaking 
one's neck. Lord Byron's horses were therefore 
generally led to the gate of the town,, and his 
Lordship, embarking in his little punt, was rowed 
along the harbour , and up what is called the mi- 
litary canal. This terminating not far from the 
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gate, his Lordship again landed, mounted his 
horse , and rode away. 

The mode in which Lord Byron disposed of 
his time may be sketched in the history of a 
single day. In whatever manner he may for- 
merly have lived, during the time that I knew 
him in Greece , he was perfectly regular and sys- 
tematic in his habits. 

He always rose at nine o'clock, or a little later, 
and breakfasted about ten. This meal consisted 
of tea without either milk or sugar, dry toast, 
and water cresses. During his break&fit, I ge- 
nerally waited on him to make any reports which 
were necessary, and take his orders for the la- 
bours of the day. When this business was settled, 
I retired to give the necessary directions to the 
different officers,, and returned so as to be back 
by eleven o'clock, or a quarter before. His 
Lordship then inspected the accounts, and, in 
conjunction with his secretary, cheeked and au- 
dited every item in a business-like manner. 

If the weather permitted, he afterwards rode 
out; if it did not, he used to amuse himself by 
shooting at a mark with pistols. Though his hand 
trembled much, his aim was sure, and he could 
hit an egg four times out of five at the distance of 
ten or twelve yards. 

It was at this period of the day also, if he did 
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not ride out, that he was generally visited by 
Prince Mavrocordato and the primates. If he 
rode out, the latter visited him towards three or 
four o'clock, and the former came later in the 
evening, like one of his private friends. His rides 
were seldom extended beyond two hours, as he 
then returned and dined. 

The reader may form an idea of the fever of 
which Lord Byron died, when I mention his 
food. He ate very sparingly, and what he did 
eat was neither nourishing, nor heating, nor 
blood-making food. He very rarely touched 
flesh, ate very little fish, used neither spices nor 
sauces, and dined principally off dried toast, 
vegetables and cheese. He drank a very small 
quantity of wine or cider ; but indulged in the 
use of no spirituous liquors. He took nothing of 
any consequence during the remainder of the 
day, and I verily believe, as far as his own per- 
sonal consumption was concerned, there was not 
a single Greek soldier in the garrison who did 
not eat more, and more luxuriously, than this ten- 
derly brought-up, and long-indulged English gen- 
tleman and nobleman. He who had fed only on 
the richest viands of the most luxuriant parts of 
Europe, whose palate had been tickled, from his 
earliest days, with the choicest wines, now, at the 
call of humanity and freedom, submitted to live 
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on the coarsest and meanest fare. He was ready, 
like some general of old Rome, to share the pri- 
vations of the meanest soldier; and he showed, 
both by what he submitted to, and by the dangers 
he braved, that his love of liberty and of the good 
cause of mankind was not limited to writing a few 
words in their favour from a comfortable well* 
warmed library; or to sending from a table, smok- 
ing with all the superfluities of French cookery, a 
small check on his banker. The propriety and 
utility of some of his measures may possibly ad- 
mit of a doubt, as, in fact, they have been cen- 
sured ; but of the purity of his intentions, and the 
intenseness of his zeal, the dangers he encoun- 
tered, the privations he submitted to, the time 
and money he bestowed, and the life he for- 
feited, there are such proofs as no other man in 
this age and country has given. 

After his dinner Lord Byron attended the 
drilling of the officers of his corps in an outer 
apartment of his own dwelling. Here again he 
set an admirable example. He submitted to be 
drilled with them, and went through all those 
exercises it was proper for them to learn. When 
these were finished, he very often played a game 
of single-stick, or indulged in some other severe 
muscular exertion. He then retired for the 
evening, and conversed with friends, oremployed 

3. 
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himself, using the little assistance I was able to 
give him, studying military tactics. At eleven 
o'clock I left him, and I was generally the last 
person he saw except his servants, and then he 
retired, not however to sleep, but to study. Till 
nearly four o'clock every morning he was con- 
tinually engaged reading or writing, and rarely 
slept more than five hours; getting up again, as 
I have already said, at nine o'clock. In this 
manner did Lord Byron pass nearly every day 
of the time I had the pleasure of knowing him. 

Lord Byron had one little hobby, which he 
has shared, I believe, with many distinguished 
men. He had a great fondness for curious arms 
of every description. He never saw a handsome 
or a useful sabre, a curious or a good pair of 
pistols, or a carbine of a peculiar construction, 
but he coveted it, and generally contrived to ob- 
tain it, at however great a cost. He had conse- 
quently a perfect magazine of curious and ex- 
traordinary, but at the same time useful, weapons; 
and though his armoury could not compare with 
that at the Tower, it probably was not surpassed 
by the collection of any private man. 

The reader will perhaps think a minute journal 
of our proceedings only tiresome, when every 
day nearly brought forward the same exertions in 
disciplining and drilling the men, the same con- 
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tests among the Suliotes and the foreigners, the 
same sort of disputes among the individuals of 
the latter, and the same sort of discord among 
those who should have known better, which I 
have already described. I shall therefore only 
mention those days on which any thing occurred 
worthy of notice. The general features of the 
scene I have already sketched, and I have just 
described how Lord Byron passed his time. For 
the future 1 shall only mention such events as 
serve to throw light on the state of Greece, or on 
Lord Byron's character. 

Lord Byron's health was somewhat better, and 
he rode out once or twice towards the latter end 
of February. But very soon heavy rains again 
occurred; the weather was both cold and wet, 
and though a fire in the apartment would have 
certainly been acceptable, none was made. I 
do not remember to have seen a thermometer at 
Missolonghi, and I cannot therefore say what was 
the temperature, but I am confident, from a re- 
collection of my own feelings, that it was at times 
fully as cold as the west of England at the same 
season. The place was naturally damp,, and 
this, with the season of the year, made precau- 
tions necessary, which unfortunately Lord Byron 
would not take himself, and which nobody took 
for him. 
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In the latter end of February, General Londa, 
an old personal friend of Lord Byron's, who was 
then in the Morea, sent to ask us to give him two 
mountain guns. Lord Byron acceded to his re- 
quest, and not only promised Londa the guns, 
but undertook to have two officers and twelve 
men taught the artillery service, if Londa would 
send proper persons to Missolonghi. The chief- 
tain named Ulysses, or Odysseus, also made an 
application for gunpowder and small stores , which 
Byron complied with, and sent him, with other 
stores , six barrels of powder, packed up, as such 
things are in Greece, in sheep skins. 

About die same period also Lord Byron re- 
ceived notice from the Ionian Islands, that the 
newspaper printed at Missolonghi would no 
longer be permitted to circulate there without 
some restriction , as the last number contained a 
tirade against kings in general. This gave Lord 
Byron a great deal of vexation. In answer Lord 
Byron explained, that it was neither his nor the 
Prince's fault. The printer of the paper was a 
German , and those who wrote the articles never 
submitted them for inspection. They were per- 
sons possessing power and authority, who could 
not well be controlled, and who had unfortu- 
nately more zeal than discretion. He promised, 
however, that he would do what lay in his power 
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to prevent such articles appearing in future. 
Though his Lordship had contributed to esta- 
blish this paper, he was not at that time aware 
what would be its consequences ; and though he 
was far from wishing to check discussion among 
the Greeks themselves, he had a great aversion / 
to a parcel of adventurers mingling up the po- 
litics of Europe with the affairs of Greece. 

Towards the end of February , Colonel Stanhope 
departed for Athens; and though this relieved 
Lord Byron from some personal altercations, and 
from the remonstrances of a would-be Mentor, it 
made a sort of open division among the English 
in Greece* Henceforth there were two head- 
quarters for them, two commissioners from the 
Greek committee having different views, and 
steering different courses, and each attached to 
a different interest and different party among 
the Greeks. Lord Byron, who had no love for 
theories of government in the then condition of 
Greece, attached himself to the party of Mavro- 
cordato and practical civil order; Colonel Stan- 
hope, the champion of liberal opinions, the great 
man for a press and newspaper, united himself at 
Athens with Odysseus and theother military chief- 
tains, and seemed to wish that all the supplies sent 
out from England might be placed under their 
control. Henceforth all that Byron had done 
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was to be undone ; and what he was doing was to 
be opposed. 

The first fruits of this division was a requisition 
in the early part of March from Colonel Stanhope , 
directed to Lord Byron, to send him 30 whole 
barrels of gunpowder , a brigade of guns, with 
remounts, paper, and other stores, from Mis- 
solonghi to Athens. He also requested that 
Mr. Hodges or Mr. Gill , two persons connected 
with the laboratory department, might be sent to 
Athens. 

Lord Byron refused the gunpowder. Prince 
Mavrocordato, who seems generally to have 
looked with an eye of some suspicion on Odys- 
seus, particularly requested that Lord Byron 
would not send any more powder from Misso- 
longhi and Anatolica, as the whole supply was 
not adequate to the defence of these places, only 
sixty-one barrels having ever been sent from 
England. Missolonghi and Anatolica he repre- 
sented as of the utmost importance; and this 
opinion had before been generally acceded to. 
Were these places captured, it was said the 
whole sea coast would be in the hands of the 
Turks, all the trade between Western Greece 
and the islands destroyed, and a free passage 
opened for the Albanians in the service of the 
Turks to proceed into the Morea. It was there- 
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fore settled between Prince Mavrocordato and 
Lord Byron, that they would on no account 
weaken their means for defending Missolonghi. 

As to Mr. Hodges or Mr. Gill, Lord Byron 
permitted either or both to proceed to Athens as 
they pleased ; we had now got some intelligent 
Greeks in the laboratory department, and it was 
hoped they, with my instructions, would be suf- 
ficient to carry on this part of the service. The 
demand for paper Lord Byron also refused, as it 
could not be granted without taking from us the 
■means of making cartridges, and breaking up the 
laboratory department; and his Lordship thought 
the defence of Greece not yet so far advanced, 
that he should be justified in wholly confiding it 
to the exertions of the press. 

Through the whole month of March there was 
very little occurred to Lord Byron of general 
interest. His time was occupied as I have al- 
ready described; but heavy rains commencing 
about the middle of the month, almost totally 
precluded him from riding out. At the same 
time he never neglected his evening exercises, 
and became very expert in handling his sword 
and single-stick. The drilling of the corps and 
preparations for defence were all carried on as I 
have already described. Lord Byron's health 
appeared not thoroughly re-established, and he 
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frequently complained of slight pains in the 
head, shivering fits, confusion of thoughts, and 
visionary fears , all of which indicated to me in- 
creasing debility. I consequently endeavoured 
to persuade him to live a little better, to eat 
more meat, and drink more wine. But as his 
physician had instilled a notion into him that his 
disorders all arose from too much blood, and 
that his system required to be still further re- 
duced, he was deaf to my advice, and probably 
thought, by neither submitting to be again 
blooded, nor indulging in the pleasures of the 
table, that he was taking the safer, because the 
middle , course . The event proved unfortunately 
that his Lordship was wrong. 

Our labours in disciplining the brigade went 
on successfully, and there was every probability 
of its being quite ready for actual and active ser- 
vice at the beginning of May. The idea of hav- 
ing so efficient a corps to bring into the field, 
formed under his own eye, and chiefly at his ex~ 
pense, delighted Lord Byron beyond measure ; 
and when the sort of enemies with whom the 
Greeks had to contend is taken into considera- 
tion, the hopes which he entertained, that the 
corps would perform some brilliant and distin- 
guished service, gaining him reputation, both as 
a commander and a statesman, seem to have been 
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rational and well grounded. How fatally these 
hopes were deceived, the reader knows in part ; 
for Lord Byron never led his brigade to the field ; 
and since his death it has not been heard of, nei- 
ther under his distinguished name, nor under any 
other more ignoble one. 
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Divisions among the Greek chieftains — Lord Byron invited to 
quit Missolonghi — Colocotroni wishes to get him into the 
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rival — The Funeral— Anecdote of a Sailor — Time and place 
of Interment. 

Through the whole of March, we felt the in- 
fluence of that division among the Greek chief- 
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tains which I have already hinted at, and which 
I cannot but think our own divisions tended to 
promote and perpetuate. Had all the English ad- 
hered to Prince Mavrocordato and the govern- 
ment with' Lord Byron's steadiness, the Prince 
would probably have acquired and maintained 
that preponderance which, from his superior wis- 
dom in the civil departments of administration, 
he seems to have merited. Lord Byron was him- 
self a host in favour of the party he espoused ; 
and though he had no wish but the general good 
of Greece, and contributed to the wants of all 
the chieftains equally, as far as lay in hid power, 
yet as they were split into factions, and it was im- 
possible he could reside with more than one, it 
became with them all an object of no trifling im- 
portance to obtain possession of him. 

The first attempt that was made to get him from 
Missolonghi was a letter which he received about 
the 10th ofMarch, inviting him into the Pelopo- 
nessus, and offering, as a flattering motive for him 
to come, the possibility that by doing so, he might 
' effect a permanent union among all the chieftains. 
The person who first wrote to him ont his subject 
was, I believe, of no importance himself, and was 
unauthorized by any very conspicuous men, and 
therefore Lord Byron had no hesitation in imme- 
diately sending a polite refusal. In reply to the 
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flattering expectations held out to him, of being 
able by his presence to heal all the divisions of 
Greece, he expressed of course his ardent wish 
to contribute all in his power to so desirable an 
object, but he declined quitting Western Greece 
for the Peloponessus, unless it should be particu- 
larly desired by the general government. 

The next attempt was made by Colocotroni, 
whose envoy, Lambro, made several sly insidious 
attacks on the good faith which Lord' Byron re- 
posed in the Greeks about him. His own patron 
he represented as entirely devoted to Lord Byron, 
and ready to submit to his judgment in all things. 
When the character of Colocotroni is considered, 
and the great influence he then possessed, this 
was a much more flattering invitation even than 
the former. It was coupled too with the expres- 
sion of a wish that a national council might be as- 
sembled, by the judgment of which Colocotroni 
promised to abide. The presidency of such a 
council was not expressly offered to his lordship, 
but his presence as a mediator was earnestly and 
warmly pressed. 

On such points Lord Byron consulted Prince 
Mavrocordato, and the prince, knowing the cha- 
racter of his countrymen, unfolded some of their 
views to his Lordship. . It was not the interest of 
Mavrocordato to separate from Lord Byron, and 
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his Lordship declined either attending such a ge- 
neral assembly in person, or deputing any com- 
missioner to attend for him. AH parties professed 
to place the utmost confidence in him, and him 
alone ; and there was not one chieftain, I believe, 
with whom he communicated, who did not en- 
deavour to infuse suspicions into his mind of the 
sincerity of every other. 

Unfortunately, too, there were some English* 
men in Greece who seemed to be as strong parti- 
zans as any of the followers of the chiefs. Some 
of these at Missolonghi took great pains, about 
the middle of March, to instil suspicions into Lord 
Byron's mind of Prince Mavrocordato ; and did 
every thing which lay in their power to destroy 
the harmony which existed between the prince, 
Lord Byron, and the general government. On 
the other hand Mavrocordato distinctly stated to 
him that the general government had discovered 
a plan which had been formed by some of the 
chiefs, aided by some of the English and other 
foreigners, to remove all the stores from Misso- 
longhi, to break up his Lordship's brigade, and 
to thus put an end to the influence of Mavrocor- 
dato. Of this party Ulysses was the idol, and 
was to be the sole chief. 

Lord Byron, notwithstanding this sort of expe- 
rience, was at times sanguine in his hopes of ef- 
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fecting a union amongst all the chiefs. This de- 
lusion, for I cannot but consider it such, arose 
from the purity of his' own views, and his sincere 
wishes for the success of the Greeks. 

About the 20th of March news reached us, that 
a large Turkish force was expected to march into 
Greece, by way of Larissa. At the same time we 
heard that a congress or general meeting was to 
take place at Salona, to concert the best means of 
defence. To this congress Lord Byron was for- 
mally invited by General Ulysses. He was at the 
same time informed that the government would 
appointhim governor-general ofWestern Greece, 
if he would accept the office. This shows how 
highly they valued the continuance of his ser- 
vices, and how eager they all were to get him 
immediately, each into his own neighbourhood. - 
It was agreed, I believe, that Mavrocordato and 
Lord Byron should proceed to Salona; but be- 
fore they could carry this resolution into prac- 
tice, disturbances ensued at Missolonghi, the Turk- 
ish fleet made its appearance, and it would have 
looked like running from danger, to have gone 
then to Salona. I believe, however, neither his 
Lordship, nor the Prince, was very sorry to have 
so good an excuse for remaining where they were. 
Mavrocordato entertained apprehensions for his 
own safety, and Byron had been told that a plot 
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was laid to seize and confine him, and murder the 
Prince. Perhaps he did not believe all this, but 
I know he believed enough to make him suspi- 
cious and apprehensive. 

In the very latter end of March the magistrates 
of Missolonghi presented Lord Byron with what 
we should call the freedom of their town ; which 
honour seems to have been conferred on him only 
that he might spend more money 5 as it was by no 
means worth what it cost in fees. 

Applications were made to Lord Byron about 
the end of March, for money to the amount of 
50,000 dollars in one day; and what with the 
trouble of granting and the pain of refusing, his 
Lordship found this penalty belonging to his exalt- 
ed situation so unpleasant, that he was glad to get 
another to pay it for him. He transferred the 
management of this part of his financial arrange- 
ments also to me. The Greeks seemed to think 
he was a mine from which they could extract gold 
at their pleasure. One person represented that 
a supply of 20,000 dollars would save the island 
of Candia from falling into the hands of the Pacha 
of Egypt ; and there not being that sum in hand, 
Lord Byron gave him authority to raise it if he 
could in the islands, and he would guarantee its 
repayment. I believe this person did not suc- 
ceed. 
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The Turkish fleet made its appearance off Mis- 
solonghi in the beginning of April , which made 
us bestir ourselves more than ever in repairing 
the fortifications. Lord Byron and Prince Mav- 
rocordato took me with them to visit the forti- 
fications of Vasiladi; and we settled what further 
repairs should be immediately begun. 

On April 10, Lord Byron communicated tome 
the news, that the loan for the Greeks had been 
contracted for in London ; and that the money 
might soon be expected. In the evening Prince 
Mavrocordato and his Lordship had some conver- 
sation, as to the plan of operations for the ensuing 
campaign. The Prince accordingly drew up a 
sketch of what he supposed should be immedi- 
ately performed, and Lord Byron ordered me to 
put on paper in a definite form the assistance he 
offered to theGreeks,whichwasaccordingly done. 

As soon as this was settled, Lord Byron being 
more master of his own resources, the Greek go- 
vernment now having money of its own, began 
assiduously to employ them in repairing the forti- 
fications of the town, and completing in the most 
effective manner his own brigade. In fact these 
were among the first and the last of his labours for 
Greece. Soon after the arrival of the news that 
the loan had been taken, and just as he was pri- 
ding himself on being liberated from the thousand 
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demands that were daily made on his purse and 
his time, he was seized with that illness from which 
he never recovered. The last of his exertions 
and the last of his orders for the good of Greece, 
were directed to forming an effective body of sol* 
diers, who he knew would, if well disciplined, be 
the most useful present he could make to his fa-* 
vourite cause. 

The circumstances I have mentioned in this 
chapter may have thrown some additional light 
on the situation of Lord Byron; and may perhaps 
explain some parts of his conduct which have hi- 
therto been only known through the medium of 
partial, and in my opinion unfair, reports. Lord 
Byron was on one hand courted and flattered pub- 
licly by every man in authority in Greece ; on 
the other, there was not one of the chiefs who did 
not endeavour to infuse suspicions into his mind 
of the integrity of all the others. He also appeared 
in the character of representative of the Greek 
committee, and of the English people ; but in this 
character he had rivals, who were jealous of his 
ascendancy. While he had probably lost some 
share of the confidence of those who were the 
managing persons in the Greek committee, and 
they were disposed to place more reliance on 
others than on him ; yet up to the date of his 
death, as those others had no personal resources 
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equal to the occasion, he stood pre-eminent in 
the esteem of most of the Greek chiefs. There 
was nothing but embarrassment for Lord Byron, 
nothing but trouble and confusion from these dif- 
ferent persons, all of them possessingpower, en- 
deavouring each to influence his mind in the di- 
rection most suited to his own views. 

As another specimen of the manner in which 
he was called on to interfere between these oppo- 
sing interests, I may mention that again, towards 
the latter end of March, Prince Mavrocordato 
pointedly and positively requested Lord Byron 
to stop the circulation of a newspaper which had 
been struck off during his absence, and which 
contained an exhortation to the Hungarians to 
rebel against the House of Austria. Lord Byron 
was highly incensed that such a paper should have 
issued from Missolonghi, and he promised to do 
all in his power to prevent its circulation in the 
islands. He knew it had been said that the Greek 
insurrection was the offspring of the revolution- 
ary principles to which the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope were so resolutely opposed. He knew that 
wherever they suspected the existence of these 
principles, no appeal to honour, to justice, or 
even to religion, was of any avail, and that they 
directed all their energies to stifle in every part 
of the world every germ of popular independ- 
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ence. He therefore saw in this denunciation, 
and in most of the political doctrines which were 
broached inGreece, an invitation to these powers, 
more particularly to Austria, to take part against 
the Greeks. It was moreover a justification of 
their doing so. Lord Byron saw this was hazard* 
ing the success of that cause which wholly engross* 
edhis mind, and he wasproportionably energetic 
in his reprobation of what appeared to him both 
inexpedient in practice, and indefensible in 
principle. 

* After this sketch of Byron's situation in Greece , 
the reader may form some idea of the difficulties 
which surrounded him. If these difficulties do 
not afford an ample justification for many tri- 
fling circumstances in Lord Byron's proceedings, 
we may at least infer from them that none of his 
calumniators would have been in his situation 
more consistent or more successful. 

During the early part of April, the weather con- 
tinued rainy and most unpleasant. The disputes 
among the Greek chieftains and their followers, 
the effects of which we always felt, seemed to in- 
crease daily , and at length to have broken out into 
open hostility and civil war. 
N Towards the end of March or beginning of 
April, Lord Byron was much annoyed, and indeed 
every body was alarmed, by an attack made on 
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Missolonghi by the partizans of one Cariascachi 
of Anatolica, under the pretence of avenging a 
private insult offered to one of their own people, 
but in fact undertaken in concert with that party 
which wanted to destroy the influence and power 
of Mavrocordato, and separate him from Lord 
Byron. The primates and others flew to his Lord- 
ship for protection, entreated him to order out 
his brigade, and told him they had no hope, even 
for the safety of the town but in him. About the 
same time, the troops of Cariascachi took pos- 
session of Vasiladi, and seemed resolved to be 
their own masters, whatever ruin they might 
bring on their country. Driven by the despe- 
rate state of its finances, or rather by its want of 
resources , the government also had recourse to 
violence, and was almost involved in disputes 
with England, by seizing pn some property be- 
longing to Ionian merchants at Missolonghi. The 
very moment the Turks were threatening to 
make another attack, and were, it may be almost 
said, before the walls of Missolonghi, was the 
time chosen by those who wanted money, and 
those who wanted power, to embroil all the par- 
ties in this unhappy country. 

On our part, we were not without unfortunate 
occurrences. One of our soldiers committed an. 
outrage on the Greek family where he lodged ; 
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and to restore the confidence of the Greeks in 
our discipline, we were obliged to arrest him, 
and carry him off to the seraglio. Where there 
was so little subordination, every event of this 
kind not only gave a great deal of trouble, but 
led to confusion and tumult; another of our sol- 
diers committed a robbery, was detected and pu- 
nished. This event, which in a well-regulated 
corps would have passed as a matter of course, 
begot a dispute among some of the officers, and 
some of the English gentlemen present, and two 
or three duels would have ensued, had the parties 
not been put under arrest by my orders. It was 
also discovered, that a relation of the landlord, 
in whose house Lord Byron lived, acted as a spy 
for the opposite party. He was of course arrest- 
ed, and given up to the authorities at Missolonghi. 
What alove all things, however, annoyed Lord 
Byron, were the various efforts made to prejudice 
him against Prince Mavrocorda to; and the Prince 
disclosing to him the objects of these attempts. 
In all the intrigues which I witnessed in Greece, 
and till they fell under my notice I had no con- 
ception that one could think of such crooked 
contrivances — nothing surprised me more than 
the- willingness of some Englishmen to lend 
themselves to these deceitful and base purposes. 
Either much displeased at not finding themselves 
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the all-engrossing objects of admiration, or care- 
less of every thing but their own selfish purposes, 
or willing to obtain that importance, by trick and 
chicanery, which their own merits in a country 
like Greece never could obtain, they made it 
their express business to sow division between 
Lord Byron and Prince Mavrocordato. Thus, 
shortly after Lord Byron's first illness, one of 
them told him, that the Suliotes at Anatolica had 
disclosed the circumstance that they were per- 
suaded by Prince Mavrocordato not to march 
against Lepanto. With that frankness which ever 
distinguished Lord Byron, he communicated this 
report to the Prince, who satisfied him, that it 
originated entirely in the malice of his enemies. 
In the then weak state of Lord Byron's health, 
this report irritated him exceedingly, and it re- 
quired all my efforts, and those of the persons 
who had most influence over him, to restore him 
to calmness. 

The irritation of this had scarcely subsided, 
when we discovered that intrigues were on foot, 
to persuade the Greeks, whom I had instructed 
a little in the art: of preparing ammunition, to go 
off to Athens. Prince Mavrocordato and Colonel 
Stanhope were not on very good terms ; the Co- 
lonel had no confidence in the Prince, and indeed 
openly bearded and opposed him. It seemed as 
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if the Colonel supposed Greece was a regiment 
of guards, which might be put through certain 
manoeuvres at his pleasure. He wanted to drill 
it after his own fashion. His hostility to Mavro- 
cordato had been so marked, that there gradually 
arose an opinion, among both Greeks and Eng- 
lish, strengthened by the Colonel's bwn con- 
duct, that he was endeavouring to break up the 
establishment at Missolonghi, and remove all 
the stores belonging to the committee to Athens. 
This report, like the others, wad conveyed to Lord 
Byron, and he not having parted with Colonel 
Stanhope on very good terms, it added much to 
the disagreeableness of his feelings. He had be- 
fore attributed both neglect and deceit to the 
Greek committee or some of its agents ; and this 
report of the proceedings of their special and 
chosen messenger made him, in the irritation of 
the moment, regard them as acting even treache- 
rously towards him. To the cause of Greece he 
was firmly attached, and resolved never to for- 
sake it 5 and he was proportionably both disap- 
pointed and angry, that those who pretended to 
feel a similar attachment had it only on their 
lips, and not in their hearts. " By the cant of 
religious pre tenders," he said, " I have already 
deeply suffered, and now I know what the cant 
pf pretended reformers and of philanthropists J 
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amounts to." Had his valuable life been spared, 
the specious claims of both these sects would 
have been justly held up to the derision of man- 
kind. 

At this moment then, that is, at the commence- 
ment of April, there was a combination of cir- 
cumstances, all tending to irritate the naturally 
sensitive disposition of Lord Byron, and to weak- 
en his hopes of a great and glorious result. He 
was more a mental being, if I may use this phrase, 
than any man I ever saw. He lived on thought 
more than on food. As his hopes of the cause of 
Greece failed, and they seem to have been the 
last, and perhaps the greatest his mind was capa- 
ble of forming, he became peevish, and, if I may 
so speak, little-minded. Losing hope, he lost 
enthusiasm, and became gloomily sensible to his 
situation. There was no mental stimulus left to 
make him bear up against his increasing perplexi- 
ties, and nerve his body to resist the noxious ef- 
fects of a bad climate. 

The difficulties of his own situation, and the 
coming dangers, had the effect on the obstinate 
mind of Lord Byron, of compelling him to re- 
main at Missolonghi. But for these circumstances 
he would have left it for a time, and have found 
repose and health. 

He who has been thought by many to have 
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contemptuously braved the opinion of the world, 
was, when it was in harmony with his own convic- 
tions, completely and sensitively under its con- 
trol. He felt that the Greeks were more than 
ever in danger, and his high and proud mind ob- 
stinately refused to leave Missolonghi, for a more 
quiet scene, and a more healthy abode. He 
dreaded what the world might say of his desertion ; 
his spirit was more powerful than his frame, and 
this fell into dissolution before that changed its 
determination. Had it not been for the state of 
Greece , I believe he would, at the commencement 
of his disorder, have gone to Zante,but he could 
not brook the idea of flinching from danger, even 
to save his life. 

From the beginning of April, he had fre- 
quently complained to me of violent head-aches, 
and of great debility. Both these had remained 
from the time of the first attack; but he had felt 
them particularly, from the time of the bleeding. 
When these head-aches left him, his hopes re- 
turned that his health would be restored in the 
summer. To me he often expressed the great sa- 
tisfaction he felt, at the probability of being able, 
by means of his income alone, to carry his de-. 
signs in favour of Greece into execution r without 
adding to his debts, or alienating any part of his 
property. He looked forward to the return of fine 

4. 
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weather, and the commencement of the campaign 
when he proposed to take the field, at the head 
of his own brigade, and the troops which the go- 
vernment of Greece were to place under his 
orders, for the recovery of his health and spirits. 
He was sure, he said, to be thoroughly restored, 
could he every day get hard exercise in the free 
air. He wanted to be relieved from his own de- 
spondency ; biit time aud circumstances brought 
no relief, and before the campaign was opened 
he had perished. 

When the news arrived from England, on 
April the 9th, of the loan for the Greeks having 
been negotiated in London, Lord Byron also re- 
ceived several private letters, which brought him 
favourable accounts of his daughter. Whenever 
he spoke of her, it was with delight to think he 
was a father, or with a strong feeling of melan- 
choly , at recollecting that her infantine and most 
endearing embraces were denied to his love. 
The pleasant intelligence which he had received 
concerning her gave afresh stimulus to his mind, 
I may almost say revived for a moment a spirit 
that was already faint and weary, and slumbering 
in the arms of death. He rode out after hearing 
this news twice ; and once was caught in the rain. 
Those who wish to attribute his death to any 
other cause, rather than to the general debility 
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occasioned by a long system of exhaustion, both 
of body and mind, have eagerly seized hold of 
this trifling circumstance, to make the world be- 
lieve, that he who had swam the Hellespont, who 
had been accustomed to brave every climate, and 
every season, fell a victim to a shower of ram 
and a wet saddle. When a man is borne down, 
almost to death, by continued vexation, and a 
want of sufficient nourishment, such trifles may 
complete his dissolution. In this case they were 
only the last grains of the ponderous load of ca- 
lamities which weighed this noble-minded man 
to the earth ; and it is my honest conviction, that 
he might have been saved, had he had with him 
one sensible and influential friend, partly to shield 
him from himself, partly to shield him from others, 
and zealous to preserve both his fame and his 
life. 

A short time after his return from the ride, on 
April 9th, when he had got wet, he complained 
of considerable pain and fever, and his physi- 
cian, evidently from some Sangrado theory, im- 
mediately proposed that he should be again 
bled. To this he objected, and against this, 
when I heard of it, I remonstrated* I was con- 
fident, from the mode in which he had lately 
lived, and been lately tormented, that to bleed 
him would be to kill him. He was worn out, 
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not fairly but unfairly, and the momentary heat 
and symptoms of fever were very little more, I 
believe, than the expiring struggles or the last 
flashes of an ardent spirit. 

On April 11th, he was very unwell, had shiver- 
ing fits continually, and pains over every part 
of his body, particularly in his bones and head. 
He talked a great deal, and I thought in rather 
a wandering manner, and, I became alarmed for 
his safety. To me there appeared no time to be 
lost, and I earnestly supplicated him to go im- 
mediately to Zante, and try change of air and 
change of scene. After some time he gave an 
unwilling consent, and I received his orders to 
prepare vessels for his conveyance. Count 
Gamba, Lieut. Hesketh, his aid-de-camp, M. 
Bruno, his physician, and his servants Fletcher 
and Tita were to accompany him/ Of course I 
was to remain at Missolonghi, and was more 
especially to take charge of all his property, and 
expedite the service as much as lay in my 
power. I was also to have a vessel constantly 
ready to send over to Zante, with information of 
whatever occurred at Missolonghi. It was only 
by pointing out to his Lordship the facility of 
communicating with him, and the ease and 
speediness with which he might return to the 
spot, should his presence be necessary, and his 
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health permit, that I wrung from him a reluctant 
consent to go away, and a reluctant order to 
prepare for his departure. 

Lord Byron kept his bed all day on the 12th 
of April, and complained that he could not sleep, 
that his bones were very sore, and that the pain 
in his head increased. He could eat nothing, 
and in fact took no nourishment whatever. 

On the following day all the preparations for 
his departure were completed, but a hurricane 
ensued, and it was impossible for the vessel to 
leave the port ; torrents of rain also came down, 
the country around was flooded, and Misso- 
longhi for the time became a complete prison. 
The hurricane was no other than the pestilent 
sirocco wind; and thus it seems as if the elements 
had combined with man to ensure Lord Byron's 
death. 

Hitherto he had risen during the day, and for 
a short time had left his bed-room; but after 
retiring on April the 14th, he came out no more. 
From that time he was confined to his bed, 
and nobody was allowed to see him, or permitted 
to enter his bed-room, but Count Gamba, the 
physician, the two servants Tita and Fletcher, 
and myself. The confidence with which he had 
ever honoured me since my arrival was shown 
even in his last moments ; and, still keeping in 
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view why he and I were both in Greece, he told 
me to be with him as much as I possibly could, 
without thereby retarding the service. 

My other occupations unfortunately did not 
allow me to be always about him ; but whenever 
they did, I paid him all the attention in my power • 
To me he seemed even from April 14th to be 
occasionally delirious, and frequendy expressed 
a desire and intention to go on horseback, or 
to take an excursion in his boat. I observed also 
that he sometimes slipped in an Italian sentence 
or phrase or two in his conversations with me, 
as if he were addressing Tita or Count Gamba. 
From fulfilling his intention of riding he was 
dissuaded, partly by his attendants, but chiefly 
by his weakness, which prevented him even from 
supporting himself without assistance. 

On the l£th of April Lord Byron was se- 
riously and alarmingly ill; and I am now per- 
suaded, from the manner of his conversation with 
me, more than from what he said, that he was 
then apprehensive his disease was dangerous. 
The doctors indeed thought there was no dan- 
ger, and so they assured me and every body 
else about Lord Byron. The sirocco wind con- 
tinued to blow very strong; and it was quite 
impossible to remove him, unless it had abated 
or changed. The same circumstance would have 
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prevented us sending for Dr. Thomas, or sending 
to Zante for any body or any thing, had such a 
measure been resolved on. 

It was seven o'clock in the evening when I 
saw him, and then I took a chair at his request, 
and sat down by his bed-side, and remained till 
ten o'clock. He sat up in his bed, and was then 
calm and collected. He talked with me on a 
variety of subjects connected with himself and 
his family; he spoke of his intentions as to 
Greece, his plans for the campaign, and what he 
should ultimately do for thatcountry . He spoke to 
me about my own adventures. He spoke of death 
also with great composure, and though he did 
not believe his end was so very near, there was 
something about him so serious and so firm, so 
resigned and composed, so different from any 
thing I had ever before seen in him, that my 
mind misgave me, and at times foreboded his 
speedy dissolution. 

" Parry," he said, when' I first went to him, 
" I have much wished to see you to-day. I have 
had most strange feelings, but my head is now 
better; I have no gloomy thoughts, and no idea 
but that I shall recover. I, am perfectly col- 
lected, I am sure I am in my senses, but a me- 
lancholy wiH creep over me at times." The 
mention of the subject brought the melancholy 
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topics back , and a few exclamations showed what 
occupied Lord Byron's mind when he was left in 
silence and solitude. " My wife! My Ada! My 
country! the situation of this place, my removal 
impossible, and perhaps death, all combine to 
make me sad. Since I have been ill, I have given 
to all my plans much serious consideration. You 
shall go on at your leisure preparing for building 
the schooner, and when other things are done, 
we will put the last hand to this work, by a visit 
to America.* To reflect on this has been a 
pleasure to me, and has turned my mind from 
ungrateful thoughts. When I left Italy I had 
time on board the brig to give full scope to me- 
mory ^nd reflection. It was then I came to that 
resolution I have already informed you of. I 
am convinced of the happiness of domestic life. 
No man on earth respects a virtuous woman more 
than I do, and the prospect of retirement in Eng- 
land, with my wife and Ada, gives me an idea of 
happiness I have npver experienced before. Re- 
tirement will be every thing to me, for heretofore 
my life has been like the ocean in a storm/' 

Then adverting to his more immediate at- 
tendants he said: " I have closely observed to- 

* This was, in connexion with his Lordship's views as to 
Greece, stated in another place. J 
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day the conduct of all around me. Tita is an 
admirable fellow ; he has not been out of the 
house for several days. Bruno is an excellent 
young man and very skilful, but I am afraid he 
is too much agitated. I "wish you to be as much 
about me as possible, you may prevent me being 
jaded to death; and when I recover, I assure you 
I shall adopt a different mode of living. They 
must have misinformed you when they told you 
I was asleep, I have not slept, and I can't imagine 
why they should tell you I was asleep. 

"You have no conception of the unaccount- 
able thoughts which come into my mind when the 
fever attacks me. I fancy myself a Jew, a Ma- 
homedan,and a christian of every profession of 
faith. Eternity and space are before me ; but on 
this subject, thank God, I am happy and at ease. 
The thought of living eternally, of again reviv- 
ing, is a great pleasure. Christianity is the 
purest and most liberal religion in the world, 
but the numerous teachers who are continually 
worrying mankind with their denunciations and 
their doctrines are the greatest enemies of re- 
ligion. I have read with more attention than 
half of them the book of Christianity, and I ad- 
mire the liberal and truly charitable principles 
which Christ has laid dowp. There are ques- 
tions connected with this subject which none 

5 
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but almighty God can solve. Time and space 
who can conceive?— none but God : on him I 
rely." 

I had never before felt as I felt that evening. 
There was the gifted Lord Byron, who had been 
the object of universal attention, who had, even 
as a youth, been intoxicated with the idolatry of 
men , and the more flattering love of women, 
gradually expiring, almost forsaken, and cer- 
tainly without the consolation which generally 
awaits the meanest of mankind, of breathing out 
his last sigh in the arms of some dear friend. His 
habitation was weather-tight, but that was nearly 
all the comfort his deplorable room afforded him. 
He was my protector and benefactor, said I could 
not see him, whom I knew to have been so dif- 
ferently brought up, thus perishing* far from his 
home, far from all the cojnlbrte due to his rank 
and situation, far too from every fond and affec- 
tionate heart, without a feeling of deep sorrow, 
such as I should not have had at the loss of my 
own dearest relation. Hie pestilent sirocco was 
blowing a hurricane,, and the rain was falling 
with almost tropical violence. In our apartment 
was the calm of coming death, and outside was 
the storm desolating the spot around us, but car- 
rying, I would fain hope, new life and vigour to 
some stagnant part of nature . 
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This evening was, I belie vt, the last time Lord 
Byron was calm and collected for any consider- 
able period. On the 16th he was alarmingly ill, 
and almost constantly delirious. He spoke alter- 
nately in English and Italian, and spoke very 
wildly. I earnestly implored the doctors not to 
physic and bleed him, and to keep his extremi- 
ties warm, for in them there was already the 
coldness of coming death. I was told, there was 
no doubt of Lord Byron's recovery, and that I 
might attend to my business without apprehen- 
sion. Half assured by these positive assertions, 
I did leave hid Lordship, to attend to my duties 
in the arsenal. 

On the 17th, when I saw him in the morning, 
he was labouring at times under delirium. He 
appeared much worse than the day before ; not- 
withstanding this, he was again bled twice, and 
both times fainted. His debility was excessive. 
He complained bitterly of his want of sleep, as 
delirious patients do complain, in a wild rambling 
manner. He said he had not slept for more than 
a week, when, in fact, he had repeatedly slept 
at short intervals, disturbedly indeed, but still 
it was sleep. He had now ceased to think or talk 
of death ; he had probably, as Count Gamba has 
said, no idea that his life was so soon to termi- 
nate, for his senses were in such a state, that they 
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rarely allowed him to form a correct idea of any 
thing. Yet opinions, uttered under such circum- 
stances, have been given to the world, by his 
friends, as Lord Byron's settled opinions. "If," 
he is made to say, "my hour is come, I shall 
die whether I lose my blood or keep it" 

Count Gamba indeed says he transacted with 
him a considerable quantity of business on the 
16 thy when Lord Byron was almost insensible, 
as Mr. Fletcher has already testified, and as I 
now testify. Those conversations which Count 
Gamba reports, as heard by himself and others, 
are all of that rambling character which distin- 
guish delirium. It is particularly necessary to 
make this observation, because a great degree of 
importance is sometimes attributed to death-bed 
speeches. In Lord Byron's case, whatever may 
be reported as said by him must be taken with 
the consideration, that he was frequently deliri- 
- ous, for the last five days of his existence. 

On the 18th, it was settled by Prince Mavro- 
cordato, that I should march with the artillery 
brigade and Suliotes to some little distance from 
the town, and exercise them, in order to carry 
the inhabitants along with us. This was Easter 
day, and the Greeks being accustomed to cele- 
brate it by firing muskets, we fell on this plan, to 
prevent their disturbing Lord Byron. On this 
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account I did not see much of Lord Byron till to- 
wards the middle of the day. I saw him a short 
time indeed, in the morning, and then he was 
very delirious, and alarmingly ill. Such was the 
confusion amongst the people about him on my 
return, that I could learn little or nothing of 
what had passed, except that a consultation had 
taken place, two other medical men haying been 
called in, and that one of them, Dr. Treiber, a 
German, had warmly condemned the mode in 
which Lord Byron had been treated. It was by 
his recommendation and advice, I believe, that 
it was now resolved to administer bark, and I 
was sent for to persuade Lord Byron to take it. 
I do not know that it is possible to give a stronger 
proof of Lord Byron's complete want of confi- 
dence in his medical men, and of their convic- 
tion that he had no confidence in them. Whe- 
ther he was to be bled or blistered, or receive 
stimulant medicines, they felt that he would not 
listen to them, and I, who was comparatively a 
stranger to Lord Byron , or some one of his house- 
hold, was obliged to enforce the physicians' re- 
commendation. At the moment of administering 
the bark he seemed sensible ; I spoke to him, 
and said, "My Lord, take the bark, it will do 
you good, it will recover your Lordship." He 
took my hand, and said, " Give it me." He 
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was able to swallow only a very small quantity, 
about four mouthfuls I think. Dr. Bruno seemed 
satisfied, however, and said, "That will do." 
When he took my hand, I found his hands were 
deadly cold. With the assistance of Tita, I en* 
deavoured gently so create a little warmth in 
them ; and I also loosened the bandage which 
was tied round his head. Till this was done he 
seemed in great pain , clenched his hands at times , 
gnashed his teeth, and uttered the Italian ex* 
clamation of Ah Chritii! He bore the loosening 
of the band passively; and, after it was loosened, 
he shed tears. I encouraged him to weep, and 
said, " My Lord, I thank God, I hope you will 
now be better; shed as many tears as you can, 
you will sleep and find ease." He replied faintly, 
" Yes the pain is gone, I shall sleep now," and 
he again took my handy uttered a faint good 
night, and sank into a slumber ; my heart ached, 
but I thought then his sufferings were over, and 
that he would wake no more. 

He did wake again, however, and 1 went to 
him ; Byron knew me, though scarcely. He had 
then less of alienation about him than I had seen 
for some time before, there was the calmness of 
resignation, but there was also the stupor of 
death. He tried to utter his wishes, but he was 
incapable ; he said something about rewarding 
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his Kalian servant, and uttered several inco- 
herent words. There was either no meaning in 
what he said, or it was such a meaning as we 
should not expect at that moment. His eyes con* 
tinned open only a short time, and then, about 
six o'clock m the evening of the 18th, he sank 
into a slumber, 6t rather i should say a stupor, 
and woke and knew no more. 

He continued in a state of complete insensibi- 
lity for tweftty-four hours; giving no other sighs 
of life, but that rattling in his throat, which in* 
dicated the approach of death. On Monday, 
April 10th, at six o'clock in the evening, even 
this feint indication of existence had ceased— 
Lord Byron was dead/ 

Although, in my opinion, the primary cause of 
Lord Byron's death was the serious disappoint- 
ment he suffered in Greece, I must not therefore 
be understood to say , that no art could have saved 



* A* the very time Lord Byron died, there was one of the 
most awful thunder-storms I ever witnessed. The lightning 
was terrific. The Greeks, who are very superstitious, and 
generally belie re that such an event occurs whenever a much 
enperidr, or as they say, a supreme man dies, immediately et- 
claimed " The great mad is gone!" On the present occasion 
it was too true ; and the storm was so violent, as to strengthen 
their superstitious belief. Their friend and benefactor was 
indeed dead. 
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him. From the symptoms of his disease , as re- 
corded by his medical attendant, and from the 
state of his body on dissection, physicians may 
probably form a different opinion of the imme- 
diate causes of his death from the one I enter- 
tain. They may say, as a writer in the West- 
minster Review has said, " that he died in con- 
sequence of an inflammation of the brain ; at least, 
if the appearances really were as described. The 
cause of the attack was the exposure to wet and 
cold, of the 9th of April. By this exposure fever 
was excited. That he might have been saved, by 
early and copious bleeding, is certain. That his 
medical attendants had not, until it was too late to 
do any thing, any suspicion of the true nature of his 
disease, we are fully satisfied. " 

The latter part of this quotation expresses my 
opinion. The physicians knew nothing whatever 
of the nature of his disease. But I shall further 
say, not only on account of Dr. Bruno being an 
interested person, but also on account of the great 
agitation he suffer/ed, so as to bewilder him, for 
the last ten days of Lord Byron's life, that he is 
an incompetent witness, as to the state of the body 
after death. But this statement is the only ground 
for the reviewer's opinion, that early and copious 
bleeding would have saved Lord Byron's life. In 
this statement, be it also remarked, he does not 
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place implicit confidence* Let any man, there- 
fore, take into account the mode in which Lord 
Byron tired in Greece, together with his former 
habits, and the severe exercise he then took, and 
I think a conviction will immediately arise in his 
mind, as in mine, that Lord Byron's disease need- 
ed not the remedy of bleedings 

He was, before the fever attacked him, reduced 
to a mere shadow; and the slow fever, as it is called 
by Mr. Fletcher, which termined his existence, 
was only the symptom of that general disease 
which, from the time of my arrival in Greece, 
had been gradually wasting his frame. However 
learnedly the doctors may talk and write on the 
matter, it is plain and palpable to common obser- 
vation, that Lord Byron was worried and starved 
to death. A part of his irritation arose from the 
structure of his own mind; but much of it was 
caused by those with whom he was connected, 
in and about the affairs of Greece. His diet was 
dictated by his own will, and for that he is re- 
sponsible, but for the medical treatment his phy- 
sicians must answer. 

To pacify the people of this empire, for the loss 
of one of the greatest, if not the greatest of their 
poets, and one of the most ardent champions of 
rational freedom, they have been told that the 
structure of his frame' did not promise a long life. 
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The eagerness with which this circumstance was 
put forward indicates a conviction, in other bo* 
soms than mine, that a different treatment would 
hare saved Lord Byron's valuable life* He cta- 
not now be recalled ; anger would only disturb 
his ashes; but in proportion as we loved and va- 
lued him, must we be displeased at those whose 
conduct hastened his dissolution. Although the 
death of Lord Byron was every where felt as a 
severe loss, although the friends of true liberty 
mourned him, as one of the bravest and purest 
of their champions, and the lovers of heart-stir- 
ring poetry regretted him as the first of writers, 
yet no where was he more deeply lamented than 
in Greece. He was both the poet and the de- 
fender of that once brilliant but now humbled 
country. No persons perhaps, after his domes- 
tics and personal friends, felt his loss more acute- 
ly than the poor citizens of Missolonghi. His 
residence among them gave them food, and en- 
sured them protection. But for him they would 
have been first plundered by the unpaid Suli- 
otes, and then left a prey to the Turks. Not only 
were die primates and Prince Mavtocordato af- 
fected on the occasion, but the poorest citizen 
felt that he had lost a friend. The prince wept 
bitterly, and deplored his own situation as made 
most unfortunate by the death of Lord Byron. 
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He spoke of him as the great friend of Greece ; and 
of his conduct as widely different from thatof other 
foreigners. " Nobody knows/' he said, " except 
perhaps myself, the loss Greece has suffered. Her 
safety even depended on his continuing in exist- 
ence. His presence here has checked intrigues 
which will now have uncontrolled sway. By his 
aid, alone, have I been able to preserve Missolon- 
ghi; and now I know, that every assistance I de- 
rived from him will be taken away." 
, The public honours that Greece paid to the me- 
mory of her best, her greatest, and her most disin* 
terested benefactor are well known ; I shall, there- 
fore confine myself to those minute particulars 
with which I was more immediately interested. 

On the day after .Lord Byron's death, Count 
Gamba, Prince Mavrocordato,or rather two gen- 
tlemen , nominated by him , and myself, proceeded 
to examine Lord Byron's papers and property. 
We took an inventory of every thing, and sealed 
up all his effects. The papers, etc., were af- 
terwards conveyed to his Lordship's executors. 
Among them we found those deservedly cele* 
brated verses, which Lord Byron composed on 
his thirty-sixth birth-day.* Some stanzas of the 



* See Galignani's new edition of Lord Byron's complete 
Works. 
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the, I believe, XVIIth Canto of Don Juan were 
also found; but there was no will, nor any direc- 
tions for the disposal of his property in Greece. 

There were some doubts what to do with Lord 
Byron's body. Colonel Stanhope, indeed, had 
a plan even for the disposal of that, and recom- 
mended, immediately he heard of his death, that 
it should be deposited at Athens. Had any at- 
tempts been made to carry such a proposal into 
execution, I was prepared to oppose it with an un- 
answerable argument. In conversation with me, 
Lord Byron had frequently said, " Well, old boy, 
should you kick the bucket in Greece, have you 
any wish that your body should be sent to Eng- 
land? " u No, my Lord, no particular wish. " 
" Well, I have then; and mind this shall be an 
agreement betwixt us— If I should die in Greece, 
and you survive me, do you see that my body is sent 
to England; and if I survive you, I will take care 
that every request you make shall be complied 
with, and I'll take care those little fellows of your 's 
at home shall not want. " The wish conveyed in 
these words I was determined to see executed; 
and mentioned to Count Gamba, both at Misso* 
longhi and Zante, that if any thought was enter- 
tained of carrying Colonel Stanhope's plan into 
execution, I would immediately write to England ; 
for I considered such a wish, so expressed, far 
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more sacred, and far more binding on every per- 
son connected with Lord Byron, than any scheme 
or whim as to the disposal of his body which might 
be formed by Colonel Stanhope. More rational 
counsels, however, prevailed, and it was settled 
that the corpse should be sent to England. The 
medical men at Miasolonghi opened the body, and 
embalmed it. The heart, brain, and intestines, 
were enclosed in different vessels, and one of them 
was left in Greece ; the body was placed in a chest 
lined with tin, as it was notpossible,atMissolonghi, 
to procure lead sufficient for a coffin, and was sent 
to England. 

On May 2d, the remains of Lord Byron were 
embarked, under a salute from the guns of the for- 
tress. After a passage of three days, the vessel 
reached Zante ; and the precious deposit was placed 
in the quarantine house. Here some additional 
precautions were taken, to ensure its safe arrival 
in England, by providing another case for the 
body. On May the 10th, Colonel Stanhope ar- 
rived at Zante, from the Morea; and, much to my 
surprise, a&jpell as indignation, rated me soundly 
for my strict obedience to Lord Byron's orders. 
He asked me , among other things , who gave me au- 
thority to call Mavrocordato Prince? He was the 
only man I saw in Greece who, both by his actions 
and his words, sheiwed that he had no respect 
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when he made the tour of the Grecian islands. 
This poor fellow was lindly offered a place by 
some of the servants who were behind the car* 
riage, but he said he was strong, and had rather 
walk near the hearse. 

It was not till Friday, July 16th, that the inter- 
ment took place . Lord Byron was buried in the 
family vault at the village church of Hucknel, eight 
miles beyond Nottingham, and within two miles 
of Newstead Abbey, once the property of the By- 
ron family. He was accompanied to the grave by 
crowds of persons eager to show this last testi- 
mony of respect to his memory. In one of his 
earlier poems he had expressed a wish that his 
dust might mingle with his mother's, and in com- 
pliance with this wish, his coffin was placed in the 
vault next to her's. It was twenty minutes past 
four o'clock on Friday, July 16th, 1824, when the 
ceremony was concluded, when the tomb closed 
for ever on Byron, and when his friends were re- 
lieved from every care concerning him, save that 
of doing justice to his memory, and of cherishing 
his fame. 
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The following inscription was placed on the 
coffin : — 

«Grorgr Gordon Noel Byron, 
LORD BYRON, 
Of Rochdale. 

BOAR IK LONDON, * 

JAN. 22, 1788, 

DIED AT M1ISOLOI6HI, 

111 WESTERN GRRBCR, 

APRIL 19th, 1824. » 

An urn accompanied the coffin, and on it was 
inscribed , 

« Within this urn are deposited the heart, brain, etc., 
of the deceased Lord Byron. » 



* Query Dover ? Paris editor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lord Byaor's partiality for practical jokes — Mode of curing ill- 
timed gallantry — An artificial earthquake — Hit shooting 
amusements — Greek scolds — His motley regiment — His de- 
scription of it — Punishment of polygamy — Lord Byron's 
frankness exemplified-— Ad rentage with the Turkish women 
— Anecdote of a Greek peasant woman— His injunctions to 
speak the truth as toGreece — His anxiety not to be instrument- 
al in deluding the people of England — Claims the cause of 
Greece has on our sympathy — Country and people of Greece 
— Disadvantage of their character as insurgents — No plan or 
system amongst them — What form of government they should 
adopt — A federation of states — People give energy to 
government — Presidents of the Greek government — Pea- 
santry—Poverty and intelligence of the Greeks — Greece 
might spread a revolution to Hindostan — Character of the 
Greek chiefs — Lord Byron's final intentions as to Greece. 

In this chapter I shall bring together a few of 
Lord Byron's familiar acts, illustrative of his 
character. It may be as well to remind the 
reader, before he peruses them, of the noble 
birth and neglected education of Lord Byron. 
Should he at the same time be acquainted with 
the conduct in general of young men of Lord 
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Byron's rapok, who possess none of his redeeming 
qualities, he will not I think find much to censure 
in some of the practical but harmless jokes he 
sometimes played Off on others. The following 
specimens of these practical jokes may perhaps 
satisfy the render's curiosity. 

One of Lord Byron's household had on more 
than one occasion involved himself and his mas* 
ter in perplexity and trouble by his unrestrained 
attachment to wotnen. In Greece this had been 
yery annoying, and induced Lord Byron to think 
of a means of curing it. A young Suliote of the 
guard was accordingly dressed up like a woman, 
and instructed to place himself in the way of the 
amorous swain. The bait took, and after some 
communication, had rather by signs than by 
words, for the pair did not understand each 
other's language, the sham lady was carefully 
conducted by the gallant to one of Lord Byron's 
apartments- Here the couple were surprised by 
an enraged Sutiote, a husband provided for the 
occasion, accompanied by half a dozen of his 
comrades, whose presence and threats terrified 
the poor lacquey almost out of his senses. The 
noise of course brought Lord Byron to the spot, 
to laugh at the tricked serving man, and rescue 
him from the effects of his terror. 

A few days after the earthquake, which took 
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place on February 21st, as we were all sitting at 
table in the evening, we were suddenly alarmed 
by a noise and a shaking of the house, somewhat 
similar to that which we had experienced when 
the earthquake occurred. Of course all started 
from their places, and there wa9 the same kind 
of confusion as on the former evening, at which 
Byron, who was present, laughed immoderately; 
we were re-assured by this, and soon learnt that 
the whole was a method he had adopted to sport 
with our fears. 

Over the room where we were sitting, he had 
placed a number of Suliotes, who had been in* 
structed, at a given signal, to catch hold of the 
rafters and jump on the floor with aH their weight, 
so as to shake the house. They were on this 
point ready pupils, and effectually accomplished 
Lord Byron's wishes, by frightening the whole of 
the persons not let into the secret. 

Opposite to Lord Byron's quarters was a house 
built in the Turkish fashion, having little turrets, 
on the top of which were a number of small 
ornaments. The house was inhabited chiefly by 
women. One of Lord Byron's most frequent 
amusements was to shoot at these ornaments with 
his pistols ; and he was so expert, that he seldom 
missed. Before his death the house was entirely 
stripped of all its honours. Every time he fired 
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however, the report brought forth some of the 
women, wko scolded 'most vebemtritly in the 
Greek language, proving, as he said, that it had 
not lost any of, its Billingsgate since the time of 
Homer's heroes. The women seemed glad of the 
opportunity of giving free license to their tongues, 
and Byron said he liked so much to hear and see 
them, that he would not be without the sport for 
a considerable sum. 

The regiment, or rather the brigade we formed , 
can be described only as he himself described it. 
There was a Greek tailor, who. had been in the 
British service in the Ionian islands, where he 
had married an Italian woman. This lady , know- 
ing something of the military service, petitioned 
Lord Byron to appoint her husband master-tailor 
of the brigade. The suggestion was useful, and 
this part of her petition was immediately granted. 
At the same time. however she solicited that she 
might be permitted to raise a corps of women, to 
be placed under her orders, to accompany the 
regiment. She stipulated for free quarters and 
rations for them, but rejected all Claim for pay. 
They were to be free of all incumbrances, and 
were to wash, sew, cook, and otherwise provide 
for the men. The proposition pleased Lord 
Byron, and stating the matter to me, he said he 
hoped I shotijd have no objection. I had been 
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accustomed tasee women accompany the 
army, and I knew that though sometimes an in- 
cumbrance, they were on the whole more bene- 
ficial than otherwise. In Greece there were 
many circumstances which would make their 
services extremely rateable, and I gave my con* 
sent to the measure. The tailor's wife did ac- 
cordingly recruit a considerable number of un- 
incumbered women, of almost all nations, but 
principally Greeks, Italians, Maltese, and ne- 
gresseb. "I was afraid," said Lord Byron, 
" when I mentioned this matter to you, you would 
be crusty, and oppose it, — » it is the very thing. 
Let me see, my corps outdoes Falstaff s : there 
are English, Germans, French, Maltese, Ragu* 
sians, Italians, Neapolitans, Transylvamans, Rus- 
sians, Snliotes, Moreotes, and Western Greeks, 
in front, and to bring up the rear, the tailor's 
wife and her troop. Glorious Apollo ! no gene- 
ral had ever before such an army. " 

Lord Byron had a black groom with him in 
Greece, an American by birth, to whom he was 
very partial. * He always insisted on this man's 
calling him Massa, whenever he spoke to him. 
On one occasion, the groom met with two wo- 



* This man died in London a abort time back. 
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men of his own complexion, who had been slaves 
to the Turks and liberated, but had been left al- 
most to starve when the Greeks had risen on their 
tyrants . Being of the same colour was a bond of 
sympathy between them and die groom, and he 
applied to me to give both these women quarters 
in the seraglio. I granted the application, and 
mentioned it to Lord Byron, who laughed at the 
gallantry of his groom, and ordered that he should 
be brought before him at ten o'clock the next 
day, to answer for his presumption in making 
such an application. 

At ten o'clock accordingly he attended his 
master with great trembling and fear, but stut- 
tered so when he attempted to speak, that he 
could not make himself understood; Lord Byron 
endeavouring, almost in vain, to preserve his 
gravity, reproved him severely for his presump- 
tion. Blacky Muttered a thousand ejtcuses, and 
was ready to do any thing to appease his massa's 
anger. His great yellow eyes wide open, he 
trembling from head to foot, his wandering and 
stuttering excuses, his visible dread, all tended to 
provoke laughter, and Lord Byron, fearing his 
owji dignity would be hove overboard, told him 
to hold his tongue, and listen to his sentence. I 
was commanded to enter it in his memorandum 
book, and then he pronounced in a solemn tone 
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of voice, while blacky stood aghast, expecting 
some severe punishment, the following doom: 
" My determination is, that the children born of 
these black women, of which you may be die 
father, shall be my property, and I will maintain 
them. What say you?" " Go— Go— God bless 
you, massa, may you live great while," stuttered 
out the groom, and sallied forth to tell the good 
news to the two distressed women. 

When the Turkish fleet was lying off Cape 
Papa, blockading Missolonghi, I was one day 
ordered by Lord Byron to accompany him to the 
mouth of the harbour to inspect the fortifications, 
in order to make a report on the state they were 
in. He and I were in his own punt, a little boat 
which he had, rowed by a boy ; and in a large 
boat, accompanying us, were Prince Mavrocor- 
dato and his attendants. As I was viewing, on 
one hand, the Turkish fleet attentively, and 
reflecting on its powers, and our means of de- 
fence ; and looking on the other, at Prince Mav- 
rocordato and his attendants, perfectly uncon- 
cerned, smoking their pipes and gossiping, as if 
Greece were liberated and at peace, and Misso- 
lohghi in a state of complete security, I could not 
help giving vent to a feeling of contempt and in- 
dignation. 

" What is the matter," said his Lordship, ap- 
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pearing to be very serious, " what makes you so 
angry, Parry ?" 

" I am not angry," J replied, " my Lord, but 
somewhat indignant. The Turks, if they were 
not the most stupid wretches breathing, might 
take the fort ofVasiladi, by means of two pinnaces, 
any night they pleased; they have only to approach 
it with muffled oars, they will not be heard, I will 
answer for their not being seen, and they may 
storm it in a few minutes. With eight gun-boats 
properly armed with 24-pounders, they might 
batter both Missolonghi and Anatolica to the 
ground. And there sits the old gentlewoman, 
Prince Mavrocordato, and his troop, to whom I 
applied an epithet I will not here repeat, as if 
they were all perfectly safe. They know their 
means of defence are inadequate, and they have 
no means of improving them. If I were in their 
place, I should be in a fever at the thought of my 
own incapacity and ignorance, and 1 should burn 
with impatience to attempt the destruction of 
those stupid Turkish rascals. The Greeks and 
the Turks are opponents worthy, by their imbe~ 
cility, of each other." . 

I had scarcely explained myself fully, when 
his Lordship ordered our boat to be placed along- 
side the other, and actually related our whole 
conversation to the Prince. In doing it however 

6 
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he took on himself the task of pacifying both the 
Prince and me, and though I was at first very 
angry, and the Prince, I believe, very much an- 
noyed, he succeeded. Mavrocordato afterwards 
showed no dissatisfaction with me, and I prized 
Lord Byron's regard too much, to remain long 
4ispleased with a proceeding which was only an 
unpleasant manner of reproving us both. 

On one occasion he had saved twenty-four 
Turkish women and children from slavery and 
all its accompanying horrors. I was summoned 
to attend him and receive his orders, that every 
thing should be done which might contribute to 
their comfort. He was seated on a cushion at 
the upper end of the room, the women and 
children were standing before him, with their 
eyes fixed steadily on him, and on his right hand 
was his interpreter, who was extracting from the 
women a narrative of their sufferings. One of 
them, apparently about thirty years of age, pos- 
sessing great vivacity, and whose manners and 
dress, though she was then dirty and disfigured, 
indicated that she was superior in rank and con- 
dition to her companions, was spokeswoman for 
the whole. I admired the good order the others 
preserved, never interfering with the explanation 
or interrupting the single speaker. I also ad- 
mired the rapid manner in which the interpreter 
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explained every thing they said, so as to make it 
almost appear that there was but one speaker. 

Alter a siiort time it was evident that what 
Lord Byron was hearing affected his feelings; his 
countenance changed, his colour went and came, 
and I thought he was ready to weep. But he 
had on all occasions a ready and peculiar knack 
in turning conversation from any disagreeable or 
unpleasant subject ; and he had recourse to this 
expedient. He rose up suddenly, and turning 
round on his heel, as was his wont, he said some- 
thing quickly to his interpreter, who immediately 
repeated it to the women. All eyes were instantly 
fixed on me, and one of the party, a young and 
beautiful woman, spoke very warmly. Lord Byron 
seemed satisfied, and said they might retire. The 
women all slipped off their shoes in an instant, 
and going up to his Lordship, each in succession, 
accompanied by their children, kissed his hand 
fervently, invoked, in the Turkish manner, a 
blessing, both on his head and heart, and then 
quitted the room. This was too much for Lord 
Byron, and he turned his face away to conceal 
his emotion. 

I afterwards understood, that when Lord 
Byron had so suddenly changed the topic of 
conversation, he made the interpreter tell the 
females that I wanted to form a seraglio, and was 
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looking out for pretty women. The young per- 
son I have mentioned, who seemed sensible that 
she was most concerned in this, inquired vehe- 
mently if I were a Greek, and protested, if I were , 
she would suffer instant death rather than submit. 
Perhaps what Lord Byron said to these unfor- 
tunate persons may appear somewhat unfeeling 
to the reader. I shall however beg leave to re- 
mind him of the Turkish mode of wooing, that 
the phrase "forming a seraglio, " is merely tanta- 
mount "to taking a wife" and that under ordinary 
circumstances, a young Turkish female would pro- 
bably hear it with the same sort of pleasure that 
one of our fair countrywomen would learn that 
a favourite swain was soliciting for the honour of 
her hand. 

He returned one day from his ride more than 
usually pleased. An interesting countrywoman , 
with a fine family, had come out of her cottage 
and presented him with a curd cheese and some 
honey, and could not be persuaded to accept of 
payment for it. " I have felt," he said, " more 
pleasure this day, and at this circumstance, than 
for a long time past. " Then describing to me 
where he had seen her, he ordered me to find 
her out, and make her a present in return. 
"The peasantry/' he said, "are by far the most 
kind, humane, and honest part of the population; 
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they redeem the character of their countrymen. 
The other classes are so debased by slavery, ac- 
customed, like all slaves, never to speak truth,' 
but only what will please their masters, that they 
cannot be trusted. Greece would not be worth 
saving but for the peasantry. " 

Lord Byron then sat down to his cheese, and 
insisted on our partaking of his fare. A bottle 
of porter was sent for and broached, that we 
might join Byron in drinking health and happi- 
ness to the kind family which had procured him 
so great a pleasure. 

One of the sentiments constantly uppermost 
in Lord Byron's mind, and affording decisive evi- 
dence how deeply he felt his own disappoint- 
ment, was caution in not lending himself to de- 
ceive others. Over and over again did he, in 
our conversations, dwell on the necessity of tell- 
ing the people of England the truth as to Greece ; 
over and over again did he condemn the works 
which had been published on the state of Greece. 
Lying, hypocritical publications he was accus- 
tomed to call them, deceiving both the Greeks 
and the English. To tell the truth on every thing 
relating to Greece, was one of his most frequent 
exhortations. It was his opinion that without 
English assistance, more particularly as to mo- 
ney, the Greeks could not succeed ; and he knew 
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that if the English public were Once imposed on 
to a considerable amount, no assistance could 
afterwards be expected, and Greece would either 
return under the Turkish yoke, fall under the 
sceptre of some other barbarian Power, or re- 
main for many years the prey of discord and an- 
archy. While the loan was negotiating, and af- 
ter it was contracted for, he frequently congra- 
tulated himself that he had never written a single 
line to induce his countrymen to subscribe to it ; 
and that they must hold him perfectly guiltless, 
should they afterwards lose their money, of hav- 
ing in any way contributed to delude them. " I 
hope," he was accustomed to say, "this govern- 
ment, which has enough on its hands, will behave 
so as not to injure its credit* I have not in any 
way encouraged the people of England to lend 
their money. I don't understand loan-jobbing, 
and I should make a sorry appearance in writing 
home lying reports. 

Lord Byron undertook to instruct me in the 
nature of Greek society, and his opinions being 
intended to guide my conduct, on which his own 
welfare, in some measure, depended, there can 
be no doubt of his perfect sincerity. He, of all 
modern English travellers, was probably the best 
capable of giving a correct opinion on this sub- 
ject ; and whAt he said is therefore particularly 
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deserving of attention. It is, so much opposed 
also to what might be expected from the poet of 
Greece, so completely free from all romance and 
delusion 1 that it was plainly the dictate of close 
observation and mature reason. 

" The cause of Greece/' said Lord Byron, 
" naturally excites our sympathy. The very 
name of the country is associated in our minds 
with all that is exalted in virtue, or delightful in 
art. From it we have derived our knowledge, 
and under, the guiding hand of its wisdom, did 
modern Europe make its first tottering and feeble 
steps towards civilization. In every mind at all 
embued with knowledge, she is regarded with 
the affection of a parent. Her people are Chris- 
tians contending against Turks, and slaves 
struggling to be free. There never was a cause 
which, in this outline view of the matter, had 
such strong and commanding claims on the sym- 
pathy of the people of all Europe, and particu- 
larly of the people of England. But we must not 
at the same time forget what is the present state 
of the Greek population. 

" We must not forget, though we speak of 
Greece and the Greeks, that there is no distinct 
country and no distinct people. There is no 
country, except the Islands, with a strongly- 
marked boundary separating it from other coun- 
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tries, either by physical properties* or by the 
maimers and language of the people which we can 
properly call Greece. The boundaries, of ancient 
Greece are not the boundaries of modern Greece, 
or of the countries inhabited by those to whom 
we give the name of Greeks. The different 
tribes of men, also, to whom we give this one ge- 
neral name, seem to have little or nothing in com- 
mon more than the same faith and the same ha- 
tred of the Turks, their oppressors. There k 
the wily money - making Greek of the islands, 
the debased, intriguing, and corrupted Greek of 
the towns on the continent, and there is the 
hardy Greek peasant, whose good qualities are 
the redeeming virtues of the whole population. 
Under their chiefs and primates, under their cap- 
tains and magistrates, they are now divided by 
more local jealousies, and more local distinc- 
tions, than in the days of their ancient glory, 
when Greece had no enemies but Greeks. We 
must not suppose under our name of Greeks an 
entire, united, and single people, kept apart, 
from all others by strongly-marked geographical 
or moral distinctions. On the contrary, those 
who are now contending for freedom are a mix- 
ed race of various tribes of men, having different 
apparent interests, and different opinions. Many 
of them differ from and hate one another, more 
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even than they differ from and hate the Turks, 
to whose maxims of government and manners 
some of them, particularly the primates, are 
much attached. It is quite erroneous, therefore, 
to suppose under the name of Greece, one coun- 
try, or under the name of Greeks, one people. 
" The people whom we have come to assist 
have also the name of insurgents, and however 
just their cause, or enlightened their own view 
of the principles on which they contend, they 
must and will be considered by the government 
of Europe as insurgents, with all the disadvan* 
tages belonging to the name, till tbey are com- 
pletely successful. At the beginning of the in- 
surrection, -all the Turks in authority and their 
adherents were indiscriminately massacred , their 
property plundered, and their power, where- 
ever the insurrection was successful, annihilated. 
Their places of worship were destroyed ; the 
storks, a bird they reverence with a sort of ido- 
latry, were every where shot, that no remem- 
brance except hatred of the Turkish name should 
exist in the country. Such acts are the natu- 
ral consequences of long-suffering, particularly 
among men who have some traditional knowledge 
of the high renown of their ancestors ; but they 
have not contributed, to soften the Greek cha- 
racter; nor has the plunder of their masters 
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failed to sow for the time the seeds of dissension 
and ambition among themselves. The insurrec- 
tion was literally a slave breaking his chains on 
the head of his oppressor ; but in escaping from 
bondage , the Greeks acted without a plan. There 
was no system of insurrection organized, and 
the people, after the first flushing of their hatred 
was over, were easily stirred up to animosity 
against each other: and they fell again under 
the dominion of some ambitious chiefs, who had 
before been either the soldiers or the civil agents 
of the Pachas. They now want all the energy 
and the unity derived from an organized system 
of government, taming some of the passions and 
directing others to the public good. Time will 
bring such a system ; for a whole nation can pro- 
fit by no other teacher. A system of government 
must and will arise, suitable to the knowledge and 
the wants of the people, and the relations which 
ilow exist among the different classes of them. 

" I do not mean to say that they are not to 
profit by the experience of other people ; on the 
contrary I would have them acquire all the know- 
ledge they can, but they cannot be a book-learn- 
ed people for ages ; — they cannot for ages have 
that knowledge and that equality amongst them 
which are found in Europe, and therefore I would 
not recommend them to follow implicitly any 
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system of government now established in the 
world, or to square their institutions by the the- 
oretical forms of any constitution. I ant still so 
much attached to the constitution of England 
personally, that were it to be attacked, — were 
any attempts made by any faction or party at 
home to put down its ancient and honourable 
aristocracy, I would be one of the first to uphold 
their cause with my life and fortune. At the same 
time I would not recommend that constitution to 
another country. It is the duty of every honour- 
able man to assist every nation and every indi- 
vidual, as far as he can, in obtaining rational 
freedom 5 but before we can do this we must 
know in what freedom consists. 

' ' In the United States of America there is more 
practical freedom, and a form of governmentboth 
abstractedly better and more suited to the situa- 
tion of the Greeks than any other model I know 
of. From what I have already said of the dif- 
ferent interests and divisions which prevail in 
Greece, it is to me plain that no other govern- 
ment will suit it so well as a federation. I will 
not say a federation of republics, but a federa- 
tion of states ; each of these states having that 
particular form of government "most suitable to 
the present situation and wishes of its people. 
There is no abstract form of government which 
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we can call good. I wont say with Pope, that 
"whate'er is best administered is best;" but I 
will say, that every government derives its effi- 
ciency as well as its power from the people. Des- 
potism cannot exist where they are not sluggish, 
inert, insensible to political rights, and careless 
of any thing but animal enjoyment. Neither can 
freedom flourish where they confide implicitly 
in one class of men, and where they are not one 
and all watchful to protect themselves, and pre- 
vent both individual and general encroachment. 
"In the islands and on the continent wealth 
and power are very differently distributed, and 
the governments are conducted on different prin- 
ciples. It would be absurd, therefore, and per- 
haps impossible, to give the islands and the con- 
tinent the same sort of government. I say, there- 
fore, the Grecian confederation must be one of 
states, and not of republics. Any attempt of an 
individual or of any one state to gain supremacy 
will bring on civil war and destruction. At the 
same time the federation might have a head like 
the United States of America. Each state might 
be represented in a congress, and a president 
elected every four years in succession, from one 
of the three or four great divisions of the whole 
federation. The Morea might choose the first 
president, the second might be elected by the 
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Islands, Western Greece might select the third, 
and should Candia be united with Greece, which 
is necessary for the permanent independence of 
the whole, its inhabitants should in their turn 
elect a fourth president. On some plan of this 
kind a federation of the States of Greece might 
be formed, and it would be recommended to the 
Greeks by bearing some faint resemblance to 
the federation of their glorious ancestors ; but 
any attempt to introduce one uniform system of 
government in every part of the country, how- 
ever excellent in principle, will only embroil the 
different classes, generating anarchy, and ending 
in slavery. 

"No system of government in any part of 
Greece can be permanent, which does not leave 
in the hands of the peasantry the chief part of the 
political power. They are warmly attached to 
their country, and they are the best portion of 
the people. Under a government in the least 
degree equitable, they must increase rapidly 
both in numbers and wealth; and unless they 
are now placed, in a political point of view, on 
an equality with other classes, it will soon be 
necessary to oppress them. They are not now 
sensible of their own importance, but they soon 
will be under a Greek government, and they can 
only be retained in obedience by gaining over 
their affections. 
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"Though the situation and climate of Greece 
are admirable, it has been impossible for the 
country to prosper under the yoke of the Turks, 
Their idleness, ignorance, oppression, and hosti- 
lity to improvement, have nearly excluded the 
Greeks from any participation in the general 
progress of civilization. Where they have had 
the least opportunity of gaining either knowledge 
or wealth, they have eagerly embraced it. The 
inhabitants of the Islands are much better in- 
formed than those of the continent, and they are 
the most skilful as well as the boldest seamen, 
and the most acute traders, to be found in the 
whole course of the Mediterranean. The people 
are naturally as intelligent as their ancestors, 
but they have been debased and brutified by the 
tyrannical government of the Turks. Now there 
is some hope of their living under a better sys- 
tem, they will soon become both industrious and 
enterprising. Not only will they be more happy* 
and flourishing as a nation, but having within 
them the elements of improvement, they must 
increase in power as the Turkish empire decays. 
There are numerous tribes in Asia connected 
with them by language and manners; which 
would be incorporated with them in their pro- 
gress, and they might extend European civiliza- 
tion through the ancient empire of Gyrus and 
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Xerxes, till they again met on the borders of 
Hindost&n with those people who held out to 
them the right hand of fellowship in their first 
struggles for freedom and independence. This 
is what Greece might do— what in fact she for- 
merly did. Not that I want to see the Greeks 
gaining power by conquest; they have- territory 
enough; but, as I have said, the divisions among 
her different tribes, the want of unity in their 
views, the discord of her chieftains, are now so 
great, that I am afraid all we can rationally hope 
for is, that by dint of hard fighting against the 
Turks in summer, and quarrelling among them- 
selves in winter, they may preserve a troublesome 
sort pf national independence till the Turkish em- 
pire crumbles into ruins. They may then have a 
chance of forming a distinguished province of 
some one of those mighty European monarchies 
which seem destined gradually to supplant the 
despotisms of Asia with a more regular and mild- 
er despotism. 

"The Greek chiefs taken collectively," said 
Lord Byron, "are a very respectable body of 
men. With one of them, Londa, I am particu- 
larly acquainted. I stopped at his house for some 
time when I was formerly in Greece, and he 
would not accept of a para for the trouble and 
expense I put him to. He presented me also with 
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a very pretty horse at my departure. (This I shall 
not forget. ) The only chiefs who are particularly 
suspected of ambitious views are Colocotroni and 
Ulysses. Colocotroni, I am informed , was a cap- 
tain in the Greek light infantry in the Ionian Is* 
lands ; and at the commencement of the Greek 
contest, went over to the Morea with a number of 
adventurers. Whilst there was Turkish property 
to plunder, and whilst he could exact supplies 
from the poor peasantry, his force was respecta- 
bly kept up. Of himself he has taken good care, 
having forwarded to the Islands, for his own pri- 
vate use , all the plunder he has been able to amass. 
He is said to have acquired great wealth. Except 
the power this may give him, and it will keep him 
afloat for some time, he will soon exhaust his 
resources. The peasantry are now bare : he has 
swept their houses cleaner than ever the Turks 
did; and his mercenary followers, finding they 
can get nothing more under his standard, will 
soon leave him. Mark my word, Napoli di Ro- 
mania will soon be evacuated by him; and either 
the Greek cause will not flourish, or he will fail. 

" Ulysses is suspected by the Greek government. 
A short time back two messengers were sent to 
him with orders from the government, andhe put 
them both to death. He has been a robber, and 
was brought up in the service of Ali Pacha ; both 
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which circumstances excite suspicion. These dif- 
ficulties will probably be surmounted when the go- 
vernment gets funds, for it is quite true in Greece 
that he who has money has power. I have 
experienced this since my arrival, and have had 
offers * that would surprise yon were I to tell you 
of them, and which would turn the head of any 
man less satiated than I am, and more desirous of 



* I should have left this part of the subject in the obscurity 
of the text, had I not seen it stated in the " London Maga- 
zine," I think, that Lord Byron had a bad motive for his exer- 
tions in the cause of Greece. It is insinuated that he was ac- 
tuated by the vulgar ambition of a conqueror, and wished to 
be something like a king in Greece. No insinuation was ever 
more unfounded. He had offers of this kind made to him, but 
he refused. With his pecuniary resources, such is the merce- 
nary disposition of the Greeks, it was, I am persuaded, only 
necessary for him to have devoted his fortune to the purpose, 
and he could have formed an army that would have incorpo- 
rated in it all that was brave and ambitious in Greece. No 
single chieftain could have resisted; and all of them would have 
been obliged, because they could not trust one another, to join 
their forces with his. The whole of the Sulfates were com- 
pletely at his beck. He could have commanded and procured 
the assassination of any man in Greece for a sum too trifling to 
mention. The task would have been full of danger undoubtedly, 
but what attempt to gain such power is not? It was not 
however beyond his abilities, had his inclination inclined him 
to undertake it. He was too certain of commanding the re- 
spect of mankind by his admirable talents, to hunt after their 
admiration by any kind of vulgar atrocity. He never wished 

6. 
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possessing power than of contributing to freedom 
and happiness. 

" To all these offers, and to every application 
made to me, which had a tendency to provoke 
disputes or increase discord, I have always replied 
I came here to serve Greece ; agree among your- 
selves for the good of your country, and what- 
ever is your united resolve, and whatever the 
government commands, I shall be ready to 
support with my fortune and my sword. I am 
here to act against the external enemies and ty- 



to "possess political power in Greece, though he fought for her 
freedom; and he might have been the head man of the country, 
had he chosen to oppose the government. 

That he was sensible of his power is quite evident from what 
he frequently said to me. ** Any man who had money," he 
said, " may arrogate consequence to himself. What prevents 
me, if I were so minded, from forming a large military force in 
Greece? 1 might send to England and procure a set of veteran 
practical non-commissioned officers and practical mechanics, 
by whose means and my own resources, I could set many things 
in motion. If I had only men to teach the Greeks some of the 
necessary arts, and were able to supply their want of warlike 
sfores, I could find plenty of men ; and an army might be at 
my command. The fortifications I could repair so as to make 
them secure against all attacks. The navy I could set afloat, 
and, if I liked, have my own way in Greece ; but I repeat I 
came here to serve the Greeks on their own conditions and in 
their own way, and I will not swerve while life re mains from 
this intention." 
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rants of Greece, and will not take part with any 
faction in the country. We who come here to 
fight for Greece have no right to meddle with its 
internal affairs, or dictate to the people. and go- 
vernment ; since I have been here I have seen 
and felt quite enough to try the temper of any 
man , but I will remain here, while there is a gleam 
of hope. 

" Much is expected (ram the loan, and I know 
that without money it is impossible to succeed; 
but I am apprehensive this foreign assistance will 
be looked on, by each of the chiefs, as a prize to 
be obtained by contention, and may lead to a 
civil war. The government, which has contract- 
ed for the loan, looks with no favourable eye on 
Colocotroni and Ulysses, and yet they are, pro- 
bably, two of the bravest and most skilful of the 
military chieftains. I have advisedM avrocor4*to 
to recommend the government to supply these 
chiefs with money, but to keep them as short as 
possible. I have also recommended him, and if 
this advice is followed, much good maybe effect- 
ed, immediately on the receipt of the loan, to 
pay up the arrears of the troops, particularly of 
the Suliotes, and to take care that their families 
are provided for. They are the best mountain- 
soldiers in Greece, and perhaps in the world ; but 
they are without a country, and without g home. 
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I know that an offer has been made, to restore 
them to their former country, if they will forsake 
the Greek cause, and I see no means of firmly at- 
taching them to it, but to pay them regularly, and, 
by providing for their families, to secure hostages 
for their continued services. 

" Mr . Canning may do much for Greece ; I hope 
he will continue in office. He is a clever man* 
and has an opportunity, beyond all his predeces- 
sors, of effecting great things. The ball is at his 
feet, but he must keep a high hand, and neither 
swerve to the right nor left. South America will 
give him an opportunity of acting on sound prin- 
ciples ; on this point he will not be shackled. The 
great mechanical power of England, her vast in- 
genuity, gives him the control of the world ; but 
the very existence of England's superiority hangs 
on the balance of his decision. This minister bears 
all the responsibility. With respect to Greece it 
is different. The Turkish empire is our barrier 
-against the power of Russia. The Greeks, should 
they gain their independence, will have quite 
-sufficient territory in the Morea,Western Greece* 
and the islands. « 

" It will take a century to come to change 
their character. Canning I have no doubt will 
proceed with caution — he can act strictly honour- 
able to the Turks. I have no enmity to the Turks 



* 
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individually , they are quite as good as the Greeks ; 
I am displeased to hear thenr called barbarians. 
They are charitable to the poor, and very humane 
to animals ; their . curse is the system of their 
government, and their religion or superstition. 

" I hope England will, keep possession *)f the 
Ionian" Islands ; with them and Malta she may 
preserve her naval superiority for ages to come." 

As the advances which Lord Byron had made 
to the Greeks were to be paid out of the loan, he 
was on this account also anxious that the money 
might arrive; otherwise his own resources and 
his own projects would be crippled. When the 
money arrived, he wouldbe at liberty, he said, to 
follow his own plans. He could obtain what 
supplies he pleased from Ancona, and then with 
.his own brigade, the Suliotes, and the force to 
be put under his orders, we should be fully com- 
petent to invest Lepanto, and take both it and 
Patras. _" This shall bemy first object," he said, 
"at the beginning of the campaign; Patras and 
Lepanto being in our possession, the Morea will 
be secure, and we may think of more offensive 
warfare." For this particular service, his own 
brigade was to be ready, as I have already stated, 
by May 7 th. 

" My future intentions as to Greece may be 
explained in a few w T ords ; I will remain here, till 
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die is secure against the Turks, or till she has fall- 
en under their power. All my income shall be 
spent in her service, but, unless driven by some 
great necessity, I will not touch a farthing of the 
sum intended for my sister's children. Whatever 
I can accomplish with my income, and my per- 
sonal exertions, shall be cheerfully dime. When 
Greece is secure against external enemies, I will 
leave the Greeks to settle their government as 
they like. One service more, and an eminent 
service it will be, I think I may perform for them. 
You shall have a schooner built for me, or I will 
buy a vessel ; the Greeks shall invest me with the 
character of their ambassador or agent ; I will go 
to the United States, and procure that free and 
enlightened government, to set the example of 
recognising the Federation of Greece, as an in- 
dependent state. This done, England must fol- 
low the example, and then the fate of Greece will 
be permanently fixed, and she will enter into all 
her rights, as a member of the great common- 
wealth of Christian Europe/' 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the Greek Committee— Mr. Blaquiere— Honorary Secretary 

Bowing — Colonel Stanhope — Mr. Gordon — Subjects for 

Don Juan — Opinion of Missolonghi— Sir Francis Burdett — 

Patriotic Committees — Mr. Bentham's Cruise— Author's 

Introduction to him — His breakfast and dinner hour —Source 

of a mistake — Adventures -with him — Byron a Carbonaro — 

A reverend opponent of Lord Byron— His detestation of 

hypocrites —Favourable opinion of mechanics — Mode of 

welcoming him at Anatolica— His opinions on religion— On 

forms of government — The United states of America — Belief 

, in ghosts and presentiments — Anecdote of the late Queen 

— His opinion of marriage— Of Lady Byron— Mr. Southey — 

Sir Walter Scott — Mr. Cooke, the actor — Reasons for noticing 

Colonel Stanhope's attack on Lord Byron — What he effected 

— Comparison between the consequences of his Departure 

and Lord Byron's Loss — Consistency of the two Gentlemen 

— Conclusion. 

In the present chapter, I shall set down what I re- 
collect of Lord Byron's opinions, as to his coad- 
jutors, the Greek committee, of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, of Mr. Bentham, and of some other persons 
and things. 

In discussing the merits of Mr. Gordon's offer, 
which was rather a favourite topic ofLord Byron's 
conversation, he asked, which I of course could 
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not answer, though the committee may,— Had 
circulars been sent to the different noblemen 
and gentlemen who had subscribed? Had they 
been informed of that offer, and told, that the 
committee, for want of a little increase of means, 
could not accept it. This was an affair, he said, 
he would like to sift to the bottom. "I conceive/' 
he added, "that I have been already grossly 
ill-treated by the committee. In Italy, Mr. Bla- 
quiere, their agent, informed me that every re- 
quisite supply would be forwarded with all dis- 
patch. I was disposed to come to Greece, but I 
hastened my departure , in coasequepce of earnest 
solicitations. No time was to be lost, I was told, 
and Mr. Blaquiere instead of waiting on me, at his 
return from Greece, left a paltry note, which gave 
me no information whatever. If 1 ever meet 
with bim, I shall not fail to mention my surprise 
at his conduct; but it has been all of a piece. I 
wish the acting committee had had some of the 
trouble which has fallen on me, since my arrival 
here ; they would have been more prompt in 
their proceedings, and would have known better 
what the country stood in need of. They would 
hot have delayed the supplies a day, and they 
would not have sent out German officers, poor 
fellows, to starve at Missolonghi, butfor my assist- 
ance. I am a plain man, and cannot compre- 
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hend the use of printing presses to a people who 
do not read. Here the committee have sent sup-* 
plies of maps, I suppose, that I may teach the 
young mountaineers geography. Here are bu- 
gle-horns, without bugle-men, and it is a chance 
if we can find any body in Greece to blow them. 
Books are sent to a people who want guns ; they 
ask for a sword, and the Committee give them 
the lever of a printing press. Heavens I one 
would think the Committee meant to inculcate 
patience and submission, and to condemn re- 
sistance. Some materials for constructing for- 
tifications they have sent, but they have cho- 
sen their people. so ill, that the work is deserted, 
and not ope para have they sent to procure other 
labourers. 

(t Their secretary, Mr. Bowring, was disposed 
I believe, to claim the privileges of an acquaint- 
ance with me. He wrote me a long letter, about 
the classic land of freedom, the birth-place of 
the arts, the cradle of genius, the habitation of 
the gods, the heaven of poets, and a great many 
such- fine things. I was obliged to answer him, 
and I scrawled some nonsense in reply to his 
nonsense ; but I fancy I shall get no more such 
epistles. When I came to the conclusion of the 
poetry part of my letter, I wrote, * so. much for 
blarney, now for business/ I have not since 

7 
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heard in the same strain* from Mr. Bo wring. 
. ' 'Here too is the chief agent of the Committee , 
GolonelStanhope, organizing the whole country . 
He leaves nothing untouched, from the general 
government, to the schools for children, lie has a 
plan for organizing the military force, for esta- 
blishing posts, for tegulatiiftg the administration 
of justice, for making Mr. Bentham the apostle of 
the Greeks, and for whipping little boys, in the 
newest and most approved mode. He is for do- 
ing all this, without a reference to any body, or 
any thing ; complains bitterly of a want of practi- 
cal statesmen in Greece, and would be glad I be- 
lieve, to import a large supply of Mr. Bemham's 
books, and scholars. Mavrocordato he openly 
beards, as if the Prince knew nothing of Greece, 
and was quite incapable of forming a correct opi- 
nion of its interests. At the same time, he has no 
funds to carry all his projects into execution. He 
is a mere schemer and talker, more of a saint than 
a soldiery and with a great deal of pretended 
plainness, a mere politician, and no patriot. 

" His printer and publisher, Dr. Meyfer, is a 
German adventurer^ who is quite in a rage with 
the quakersf for sending medicines to Greece. He 
knows nothings of either the Greek or the English 
language ; and if he did, who would buy his paper? 
The Greeks have no money, and will not read 
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newspapers forages to^ome. Thete is no com- 
munication with different parts of tfee country; 
there is noaaeans of receiving any news $ and 
no means of, sending ^ when got. Stanhope 
begins at the wrong end* ancUfrom observing 
that, in our wealthy and civilized 'Country, 
rapid cxMnmwniealion is on& means of improve- 
meot, he wants to establish $>osfe^mail-carts, I 
believe i$ his- object, among a , people \f ho have 
no food, t r Ckwamunication, thought a <^ause of 
increased wealth and increased civilization, is the 
result oft a oertaij^ degree of both; andhehwould 
have ibwithoutfthe mean*. He is like all political 
jobber, who mistake the accessories of civiliza- 
tion for itereauge? they think if they only hoist the 
colours otfreedomy they wilhimmediately trans- 
form & crazy waterlogged hark intQ a proud 
man*o£-war. > Stanhope-, I believe, wants discus- 
sion» in ^Greece— pu^e abstract discissions if 
he weile igaorant, that in a country where ihere 
ape Ott0f<hun^ned 5 times'a*in«»y readers, pro- 
portionably, as in Greece, where the people have 
heen readers of newspapers for a century, and 
read them every day, they care nothing about 
his favourite discussion, and will not listen either 
to Mr. Bentham's,- or any other persons logic. 
I haVe subscribed to his paper, to get rid of Stan- 
hope's importunities, and, it may be, keep Gamba 
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out of mischief ; * at any rate he can mar nothin 
of less importance . 

" I thought Colonel Stanhope, being a soldier, 
would have shown himself differently. He ought 
to know what a nation like Greece needs for its 
defence, and, being on the acting committee, he 
should have told them that arms, and the mate- 
rials for carrying on war, were what the Greeks 
required. The country once cleared of the ene- 
my , the land would be cultivated , commerce would 
increase, and, if a good government were esta- 
blished, knowledge and improvement of every 
kind, even including a multitude of journals, 
would speedily follow. But Stanhope, I repeat, 
is beginning at the wrong end, and expects by in- 
troducing some of the signs of wealth and know- 
ledge, to make the people rich and intelligent. 
He might as well expect to give them the opu- 
lence of London, by establishing a Long's Hotel 
in this swamp : or to make the women adopt all 
our fashions, by setting up a man milliner's shop. 



* Lord Byron bad a curious opinion of this young nobleman, 
which I must mention to explain this passage; he thought him 
destined to be unfortunate, and that he was one of those per- 
sons with whom every thing goes wrong. • According to Lord 
Byron's view, he could not encourage him to engage in any 
thing, ruining which would be so little prejudicial as the news- 
paper. 
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6 ' Gordon was a much wiser and more practical 
man than Stanhope. Stanhope has brought with 
him Nabob airs from Hindost&n; and while he 
cajoles the people, wishes to govern, them. He 
would be delighted, could he become administra- 
tor of the revenue, or resident at the court of the 
Greek republic. Gordon has. been in Greece, 
and expended a large sum of money here. He 
bought his experience, and knows the country. 
His plan was the one to have acted on; but his 
noble offer seems so far to have surpassed the no- 
tions and expectations of the Committee, that it 
staggered them. . They had done nothing like it, 
and could not credit this generosity and enthu- 
siasm in another. All their deeds have been only 
talk and foolery. Had their whole property been 
at stake in Greece, they would have shown more 
teal. Mr. GordonsofFerwouldhavebeen prompt- 
ly acceded to; we should have had by this time 
an army regularly organized of three thousand 
men, Lepanto would have been taken, and Greece 
secured. Well, well, I'll have my revenge : talk 
of subjects for Don Juan, this Greek business, its 
disasters and mismanagement, have furnished me 
with matter for a hundred cantos. , .Jeremy Ben- 
tham and his scholar, Colonel Stanhope, shall be 
two of my heroes. 

" I do not intend to write till next winter; then 
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1 may possibly finish another Canto. There will 
be b6th comedy and tragedy^ my good oountry* 
men supply the former f and Greece the latter. 
In one week, I have been in a. fit : the troops mu<- 
tinied— a Turkish brig burned— Sass killed— an 
earthquakes-thunder, lightnings and torrents of 
rain— such a waeklnever witnessed. I shall tire 
them-all with Juan's pranks. • 

" My situation here, " he was accustomed to 
say, " is unbearable. A town without* any re- 
sources, and a< government without money ; im- 
prisoned by the floods, unable to take any exer- 
cise, pestered by demands, without the means of 
satisfying them, or doing any thing* either to re- 
lieve them of myself, I must have left* this hole, 
had you not arrived. - I may now do something. 
Missolonghi and Anatolica are the keys of Western 
Greece, <and protect the Morea on the side of Al- 
bania, If Mr. Gordon's offer had been acted ott, 
as it ought to have* been, you would have been 
here 1 four months sooner. His exertions and 
mine would have effected every- thing, would 
have restored union here, and have encouraged 
the friends of Greece at home. - But instead or 
an efficient expedition, there came out a few Eng- 
lish and Germait adventurers, a few stores* and 
musical instruments. " 

This subject always excited a considerable de- 
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gree pf irritation in his mind, and getting up, he 
stamped with his 4 foot, showing how much he was 
vexed, 

" Sir Francis JBurdett, " he said, " I am sure, 
can know nothing? of what is going on, I shall 
always respect Sir .Francis; I am told he does not 
trouble himself so much as formerly about poli- 
tics. I am glad .of it ; it has cost him enormous 
sums of money, and he has experienced ingrati- 
tude enough, to .teach him to be quiet. He is 
the firm friend of liberty, on constitutional prin- 
ciples, and is, highly respected by the first men of 
England, belonging to both, parties. He is one 
of the old school, and a man I shall always esteem 
and honour. . You U never find him, ox such men 
as he is, stepping into the office of chairman, au- 
di tor > or cashier, by means of petty .contributions. 
He does not provide for his family and depend- 
ents by thrusting them into offices, while he cor 
vers his attacks on the public purse by the cloak 
of patriotism. . . Men who do this are the worst of 
hypocrites, the most cursed race in existence. I 
know them well, and know what stuff your com- 
mittees, and such patriotic bodies, are made of. 
Honorary secretaries, bankers to the cause they 
pretend to serve* They should call themselves 
pecuniary, and then terms would have their pro- 
per meaning.? 
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Lord Byron asked me, in the course of my con- 
versations, did I know Mr. Bentham? I said I had 
seen him previously to my leaving England, that 
he had invited me to dine with him, and had been 
with me to see the preparations for the expedi- 
tion. He had behaved very civilly to me, I said, 
but I thought him a little flighty. Lord Byron 
eagerly asked me in what way, and I told him. 
At hearing my account, his Lordship laughed most 
immoderately, and made me repeat it over and 
over again. He declared, when he had fished 
out every little circumstance, he would not have 
lost it for a thousand guineas. I shall here re- 
late this little occurrence, not out of any disre- 
spect to Mr. Bentham, but because he is a great 
man, and the world are very fond of hearing of 
great men. Moreover, Lord Byron has been some- 
what censured, chiefly, I think, for not having 
a most profound respect for Mr. Bentham ; and 
the following little story goes at least to prove, 
that some of this philosopher's peculiarities might 
very naturally excite the laughter of the poet. 
Mr. Bentham is said also to have a great wish for 
celebrity, and he will not therefore be displeased, 
by my sounding another note to his fame, which 
may, perchance, convey it where it has not yet 
reached. 

Shortly before I left London for Greece, Mr. 
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Bo wring, the honorary secretary to the Greek 
committee, informed me, that Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham wished to see the stores and materials, pre* 
paring for the Greeks, and that he had done me 
the honour of asking me to breakfast with him 
some day, that I might afterwards conduct him 
to see the guns, etc. 

" Who the devil is Mr. Bentham? " was my 
rough reply, " I never heard of him before. " 
Many of my readers may still be in the same state 
of ignorance, and it will be acceptable to them, 
I hope, to hear of the philosopher. 

" Mr. Bentham, " said Mr. Bowring, " is one of 
the greatest men of the age, and for the honour 
now offered to you, I waited impatiently many a 
long day ; 1 believe for more than two years. " 

" Great or little, I never heard of him before ; 
but if he wants to see me, why I '11 go. " 

It was accordingly arranged that I should visit 
Mr. Bentham, and that Mr. Bowring should see 
him to fix the time, and then inform me. In a 
day or two afterwards, I received a note from the 
honorary secretary, to say I was to breakfast with 
Mr. Bentham on Saturday. It happened that I 
lived at a distance from town, and having heard 
something of the primitive manner of living, and 
early hours of philosophers, I arranged with my 
wife over-night, that I would get up very early on 
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the Saturday morning, that I might not keep Mr. 
Bentham waiting. Accordingly, I rose with the 
dawn, dressed myself in haste, and brushed off for 
Queen^quare* Westminster y as hard as my legs 
could carry me. On reaching the Strand, fearing 
I might be late, being rather corpulent, and not 
being willing to go into the presence of so very 
great a man, as I understood Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham to be, puffing and blowing, I took a hack- 
ney coach, and drove up to his door about eight 
o'clock* I found a servant girl a-foot, and told 
her I came to breakfast with Mr. Benthamby ap- 
pointment. 

She ushered me in* and introduced me to 
two young men, who looked no more like phi- 
losophers, however, than my own children. I 
thought ,th6y might.be Mr. Bentham' s sons, but 
this I understood was a mistake. I showed them 
the note I had received from Mr. Bowring, and 
they told me Mr. Bentham. did n»t breakfast tBl 
three o'clock; This surprised me much, J>ut they 
tpld me I might breakfast with them, which I did, 
though I was not much flattered by the honour of 
setting down with Mr. Bentham' s clerks, when I 
was invited by their master. Poor Mr. Bowring, 
thought!, he must be ameeknspirited young .man 
if it waa for this he waited so impatiently*. • 

I supposed the philosopher himself did not get 
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up till noon, as he did not breakfast till so Jate, but 
in this I was also mistaken. • About ten o ? clock 
I was summoned to his presence,* and mustered 
up all my courage, and all my ideas for the meet- 
ing. His appearance struck me forcibly. His 
white tlrin locks, cut straight in the fashion of the 
quakers, and hanging or rather floating on his 
shoulders •/ his garments something of their cor 
lour and cut, and his frame rather square and 
muscular, with no exuberance of flesh, made up 
a singular-looking and not an inelegant old man. 
He welcomed me with a few hurried words, but 
without any ceremony, and then conducted .me 
into several rooms to show me his ammunition 
and materials of war. One very large room was 
nearly filed with books ; and another with un- 
bound works, which, I understood, were the phi- 
losopher's own composition. The former he said 
furnishecthim his supplies; and there was a great 
deal of labour required to read so many volumes. 
I said inadvertently, , « I suppose you have quite 
forgotten what is said in the first before you read 
the last. " Mr. Bentham however took this in 
good part/ and, taking hold of my arm, said we 
would proceed on our journey . Accordingly off 
we set, accompanied by one of his young men car- 
rying a portfolio, to keep, I suppose, a log of our 
proceeding*. *. 
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In the course of the conversation at Mr. Ben- 
tham's, he enquired of me if I had ever visited 
America in my travels ? — I said, Yes, I had re- 
sided there for some time. " Have you read Miss 
Wright's book on that country?" "Yes." "What 
do you think of it ; does it give a good description 
of America?" Here I committed another fault. "She 
knows no more ofAmerica," I replied, " than a 
cow does of a case of instruments. " Such a reply 
was a complete damper to Mr. Bentham' s elo- 
quence on the subject. No two men could well be 
moreopposed to each other than we were , and our 
whole conversation consisted in this sort of cross* 
firing. Opposition appeared to be something Mr. 
Bentham was not accustomed to, and my blunt 
manner gave it still more the zest of novelty. He 
laughed and rambled to some other subject, to get 
another such a damper. In my talk there was 
much want of knowledge and of tact. No man, 
acquainted with party feelings, or with that sort of 
minor literary history , which is so much the topic 
of conversation, I am told, among literary people, 
could have been guilty of my blunder. He would 
have known that Miss Wright spoke what Mr. Je- 
remy Bentham and his friends wished to be true, 
and that she was in an especial manner a favourite 
of his. It was not till I was informed of these 
things, by Lord Byron I believe, that I discovered 
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how very rude I had been, and how much reason 
Mr. Bentham would have to find fault with my. 
want of manners . 

i < What do they say of my politics in England ? ' ' 
was a question Lord Byron put to me. " I hear 
they call me a Carbonaro. I am one. Italy re- 
quired an alteration in her government. The 
people were happier and more secure under Na- 
poleon than under the Austrians ; and I blame 
them, not for their attempt, but their failure. 
They don't hate the Austrians half as much as 
they deserve, and if they did hate them more they 
would sweep these intruders from their country. 
In wishing Italy to be free, and the Italians to be 
united, I am a Carbonaro. 

" Persons represent me as a leveller and an in- 
fidel; I am neither ; and those who vilify me should 
take care of themselves. I shall not forget them ; 
and I hear that a reverend gentleman, who was 
accustomed to deal out philippics against me, has 
got into a worse scrape than ever I did. He was 
very violent in his declamation, and must have 
been a detestable hypocrite. Hypocrisy is of all 
crimes the worst. No man has suffered more 
than I have from deception, particularly during 
the unfortunate and unpleasant occurrence with 

Lady Byron. was supposed to be a man of the 

very highest integrity ; he deceived me at the mo- 
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ment I placed the greatest confidence in him ; 
but he is dead, and my resentment* does not go 
beyond the grave. I find consolation now in re- 
flecting on such matters ; for my conduct has been 
like the arrow's flight, compared to their sinuous 
serpent-like track. " 

After my acquaintance with Lord Byron, he 
took a great interest in all that concerned the 
welfare^f the working classes, and particularly of 
the artisans. 

4 ' I have lately read/' lie said, *m one occasion, 
" of an ins titutionrecently established in London 
for the instruction of mechanics. I highly ap- 
prove of this, and intend to subscribe 50/. to it, 
but I shall accompany the order for the money 
with a letter giving my opinion on the subject; I 
am always apprehensive schemes of this descrip- 
tion are intended to dupe people; and unless all 
the offices. in such an institution are filled with 
real practical mechanics, the working classes wHl 
soon .find themselves deceived. If they permit 
any but mechanics to have the direction of their 
affairs, they will only become the tools of others. 
The real working man will soon be ousted* and 
his more cunning pretended friends will take pos- 
session and reafT all the benefits. It gives me 
pleasure to think what a mass of natural intellect 
thip will call into action. If the plan succeed, and 
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I firmly hope, it may ^ the ancient aristocracy of 
England .will be secure for ages to come . .The 
most useful and numerous body . of people in the 
nation: will then judge for themselves, and when 
properly informed will judge correctly . There 
is not on earth a more honourable body of men 
than the English nobility; and there is no system 
of government under which life and property are 
bettersecuredthanuiftdepthe British constitution* 

' i The mechanics and working classes who can 
maintain their 'families are in my opinion the 
happiest body of men; Poverty is wretched* 
ness; but it is perhaps to be preferred to the 
heardess unmeaning dissipation of the higher 
orders* I am thankful I am now entirely clear of 
this, and my resolution to remain clear of it for 
the rest of my life shall be immutable. 

" The Greeks on the continent/' said Lord 
Byron, ' ' follow the Turkish custom in welcoming 
strangers, and when I arrived at Anatolica, they 
fired their carbines with ball' so close to my head, 
that I thought there was no possibility of escaping. 
I expected to be shot, and though I laughed heart* 
ily , was a little frightened at first. I was delighted 
however with the people, they themselves seemed 
so delighted. Anatolica is an unhealthy swamp, 
like Missolonghi. Greece, generally, is like every 
half-cleared, half-cultivated country, not very 
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healthy. To remain in such places as Missolonghi 
or Anatolica during the summer is almost certain 
death. When the campaign opens in May, we 
will take to the mountains ; there we shall enjoy 
freedom and escape disease." 

This is what Lord Byron frequently said to me 
on the subject of religion : — 

'.' I have both been annoyed and amused by 
numerous attacks on my religious opinions, and 
with the conversations about them. It is really 
astonishing how these Religionists persecute. No 
situation in life secures a man from their impor- 
tunities. Under a pretence of being greatly ap- 
prehensive for our eternal welfare, if we do not 
follow their dictum, they persecute us in every 
way possible . True religion teaches man humility , 
charity, kindness, and every good act. Professing 
religion is now become quite a trade. ' Thousands 
sally forth to escape from labour, without the least 
claim either by education, character, or station 
in society, and assume the character of teachers. 
They embrace different opinions, and are con- 
tinually bellowing damnation against each other. 
All join to crush liberal sentiments ; they have 
sworn a bond against that charity which thinketh 
no evil; and they will remain in this disposition 
until the bulk of mankind think for themselves. 
As long as they are so ignorant as to be credu- 



* 
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lous, there will always be impostors to profit by 
their credulity. It would fill a volume to record 
the manner in which I have been attacked. I am 
sure that no man reads the Bible with more plea- 
sure than I do ; I read a chapter every day, and 
in a short time shall % be able to beat the Canters 
with their own weapons. Most of them are like 
the Catholics, who place the Virgin Mary before 
Christ, and Christ before God; only they have 
substituted the Apostle Paul for the Virgin, and 
they place him above Jesus, and Jesus above the 
Almighty. 

" Clergymen ought to possess a perfect know- 
ledge of astronomy; no science expands the mind 
so much; it does away with narrow ideas. A moral 
character is requisite in clergymen above all 
other men, and if they cannot give that comfort 
they pretend to have a wish to give, they have at 
least no right to impress on the mind of their fol- 
lowers such damning anathemas. This is cruel, 
wicked, and unjust — man cannot progress beyond 
his ideas;. as they enlarge, he becomes more 
liberal and less persecuting. All men believe in 
the great first cause, which we call Almighty God. 
Love of life is fear of death, or of annihilation, 
and therefore we hope to enjoy eternal life. The 
liberal principles of Christianity, what Christ 
taught,— mind, I say what Christ taught,— I have 
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no doubt would he conducive to the happiness of 
the world;, hut the system of ramming opinions 
down our throats does harm to the cause, which 
the fanatical preachers endeavour to support. 

" WhileatCephalonia, a gentleman of the name 
of Kennedy: was. introduced to me ; I have a respect 
for him, and believe him sincere in hdsprofessions. 
He endeavoured to convince me that his ideas of 
religion weraeorrect. . At that time my mind was 
taken: up. with many i other matters, 1 particularly 
with Greece. I like to be civil and to give answers 
to questions which are put to me, although it is 
not pleasant to be questioned, particularly on 
abstruse, subjects. They require a depth of 
thought, .and such men as I am think: deeply. 
Our minds are filled with ten thousand ideas. I 
answered, Mr; Kennedy, therefore, though with- 
out any intention of converting him or allowing 
myself to.be converted.: 1 believe even then, 
though unprepared, I had very often the best of 
the argument, and now I am sure I could defeat 
him. He was not a skilful disputant. 

" Even Greece is not to be clear of strife, as 
respects her religious institutions. I hear that 
missionaries are to be introduced before the 
country is cleared of the enemy, and religious 
disputes are to be added to the other sources of 
discord. How very improper are such proceed- 
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ings — nothing could be more impolitic ; it wiH 
cause ill blood throughout the country, and very 
possibly be the means of again bringing Greece 
under the Turkish yoke. Can it be supposed that 
the Greek, priesthood, who have great influence 
and even power, will tamely submit to see in- 
terested self-opinionated foreigners interfere with 
. their flocks? I say again, clear the country, and 
teach the people, I mean the labouring people, to 
read and write, and they will judge for them- 
selves.* 

" Look at Anatolica, what a beneficial effect 
was produeed thereby the fall of a shell fired from 
the Turkish camp : the shell fell into the churchy 
and struck a pipe (some depth under the surface) 
of an ancient aqueduct, entirely unknown to the 
inhabitants. The priests took a proper advantage 
of this to stimulate the Greeks to further resistances 
it acted like an electricalshock : the supply of water 
relieved their wants, and the priests ascribed it to 
the immediate intervention of the Almighty, and 
to the purity of the Greek Church . But if Schism 
had been introduced among the people, every 



* Colonel Stanhope .w« one of the persons who seemed most 
anxious to introduce Missionaries into Greece. One of the 
persons whom he expressly invited had any thing but a good 
character.- *• 
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effort of this kind would have been paralysed." 
With all Lord Byron's aristocratical preju- 
dices, and it would be the extreme of folly to attri- 
bute to him any attachment to democracy, such 
as it has shown itself in modern times, he was by 
no means insensible to all the advantages of 
liberal institutions. His hatred, however, of 
any particular form of government arose not 
from any deduction of reasoning, but from some 
palpable evidence of injustice, cruelty, and op- 
pression. His opinions were the results of his 
feelings, and were what rigid logicians call pre- 
judices. They were formed , as I have often heard 
him say, though my expressions fall short of his 
vigos^us language, from what he had seen and 
felt, and not from any theory. He knew, as every 
man knows, of the astonishing increase and pro- 
sperity of the United States of America, and with- 
out being able, like Colonel Stanhope, to expati- 
ate atlprge on the theory of this prosperity, out of 
his love to human-kind, he loved the govern- 
ment which, undisturbed by jealousy, allowed its 
subjects to be free and happy. 

" I wish well," he used to say, ■" to the United 
States of America : the government of that country 
is suitable to the people. The Americans profit 
very much by the emigration of artisans and me- 
chanics, who carry with them, ready formed, that 
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skill it has cost England vast sums of money to 
bring to perfection. They are children, who 
profit by the knowledge of their parents, but who 
are atthe same time the victims of their prejudices. 
They have a fresh country to work on, and the 
civilization and knowledge *>f Europe to work 
with. They have carried with them, however^ 
some of the worst vices of European society, and 
they have been heightened in the Southern States 
by a voluptuous climate, and by the facility the 
people once had of procuring slaves. Though I 
think the government of America good, because 
it is the government of the whole people, and 
adapted to their views, I have no love for 
America. It is not a country I should like to 
visit. The Americans, they say, are great egotists. 
I suppose all the people of young countries are 
so. Man must have something to be vain of, and 
.when he has no ancestors in whose fame he may 
exult, he must talk and boast of himself. If we 
had as much communication with the natives of 
Owhyhee, or with the Indians of the Continent of 
America, as we have with the inhabitants of the 
United States, and if we understood their lan- 
guage, we should find them as vain-glorious as the 
Americans. An Englishman does not boast of 
himself, because he can always boast of his 
country. For this he is called a patriot; but if 
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he were to praise himself as much as he praises 
his institutions, he would be called an ass. He 
indulges his vanity, and gets credit for patriotism. 
Since it is found that the American government 
works well, in the political slang of the day, the 
Americans begin to boast of it. In a few years 
more, when they have produced a score or two of 
such men as Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, 
when they can talk with pride of the antiquity of 
their institutions ; when they can exult, perhaps , in 
some hundred victories, like that of New Orleans, 
selfishness and egotism will change their meaning, 
and be merged into a love of their country. 

" On this account I have always thought the 
mode in which the Americans separated from 
Great Britain unfortunate for them. It made 
them despise or reject every thing English. They 
disinherited themselves of all the historical glory 
of England; there was nothing left for them to 
admire or venerate but their own immediate sue- 
- cess, and they became egotists, like savages, from 
wanting a history. The spirit of jealousy and 
animosity, excited by the contests between Eng- 
land and America, is now subsiding. Should 
peace continue, prejudices on both sides will 
gradually decrease. Already the Americans are 
beginning, I think, to cultivate the antiquities of 
England, and as they extend their inquiries, they 
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will find other objects of admiration besides them- 
selves. It was of some importance, both for them 
and for us, that they did not reject our language 
with our government. Time, I should hope, 
would approximate the institutions of both coun- 
tries to one another ; and the use of the same lan- 
guage will do more to unite the two nations than 
if they both had only one king. 

" I would not answer, indeed, for the continu- 
ance of the present system of government in Ameri- 
ca* should that country be involved in long and 
expensive wars. In any season of distress, the 
free and slave states will separate. Freedom 
and slavery cannot dwell under the same roof; to 
bind them together force is necessary, and no- 
thing but an arbitrary master over both can keep 
them united. " 

Lord Byron had some superstitions dinging to 
him. He believed in presentiments, fatal. and 
fortunate days, and in ghosts. On setting but from 

* Italy for Greece, a storm drove the vessel back ; 
a circumstance which has occurred on numerous 
occasions, when the voyage has been afterwards 
happily accomplished, and followed by no disas- 

' trous results ; but Lord Byron, though he is said 
to have quoted the proverb, that a bad beginning 
makes a good ending, was made melancholy by 
a foul wind. This circumstance was often men- 
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tioned among his friends at Missolonghi. On 
rallying Lord Byron on this subject, and obserr- 
ing that 1 thought it was very strange a man of 
his strength of mind should entertain such a vul- 
gar belief as that of the existence of ghosts, he 
smiled, and replied, "I hare from my childhood 
endeavoured to impress a belief of supernatural 
causes on my mind. I cannot say why I had such 
a propensity, nor why it continued so long, but 
I derive great pleasure from the idea ! even now, 
I actually believe such things may be." At this 
he sighed deeply, and said, " I have had won- 
derful presentiments in my time. Hardly any 
unfortunate circumstance has ever happened to 
me, of which I have not had some forerunning 
warning. We can't help these things, and can 
no more account for the existence of one sentiment 
than for another. I know not why, but I have a 
particular aversion either to begin or conclude 
any work on a Friday." 

His opinion concerning Count Gamha was 
another little superstition of Lord Byron's. He 
was very partial to the Count, without placing 
much confidence in him, because he had got a no- 
tion that the Count was an unfortunate man, and 
that whatever he undertook would fail. 1 was 
particularly enjoined by Lord Byron never to al- 
low the Count to undertake any piece of pub- 
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lie service without first acquainting his Lordship 
with it, and obtaininghis approbation . He always 
expected that the Count would get himself- and 
others into scrapes ; whether the Count had or 
had not ever given Lord Byron any reason to form 
such an opinion, before I wasacquainted with them , 
I know not ; but I never saw any thing to justify 
it. I believe it was one of those prejudices or 
presentiments Lord Byron liked to indulge, or at 
least which he never made any effort to control 
or subdue. 

Before my acquaintance with Lord Byron,! had 
no ideal should have found him of so very serious 
a turn. I mentioned to him my surprise at find- 
ing him so different from what I had expected. 
At this he laughed, and said, " Chicanery is the 
order of the day ; and I always endeavour to con- 
verse so as to be agreeable to my visitors. They 
speak of me as they find me, and as I talk nonsense 
to them, because it suits them, I have got die 
reputation of being a romancer. After all, how- 
ever, I feel relief in talking what you call non- 
sense to my visitors. I know the World, perhaps 
better than you give me credatfor, and I am ob- 
liged sometimes to endeavour to please a part of it. 
But who are these persons who call me a trifler ? 
My visitors have been poets, painters, punsters, 
travellers; all would-be great personages, all tri- 
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flers themselves, without any pursuit but amuse- 
ment. They have found me ready to meet them 
in talking nonsense, because they liked it, but 
naturally I am of a serious disposition. I love 
solitude. When I was in Greece before, unplea- 
sant things were said of me, because I mingled 
so little with other persons ; Mr. Hobhouse 
was indeed with me, but we did not agree very 
well, and were not always together ; I have 
known him a longtime, and respect him much, 
but his disposition and mine were not always 
alike." 

There may be some persons able to explain the 
circumstance I shall now relate ; but it seems to 
have no other interest than to excite conjectures 
as to its cause. " I was once," said Lord Byron, 
' ' in company with the late Queen Caroline ; 1 was 
sitting on her right hand, and another young no* 
bleman was sitting on her left. All of a sudden 
she burst into tears, and I never could divine the 
cause. There is no accounting for women's tears. 
She might have been thinking of her situation, 
and the neglect and injuries she had experienced 
might all at once have rushed into her mind. She 
was an unhappy woman, and much to be pitied, 
particularly in her latter days, when she was made 
the tool of a party. 

" There are so many undefinable, and name- 
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less, and not-to-be named causes of dislike, aver* 
sion, and disgust, in. the matrimonial state, that 
it is always impossible for the public, or the best 
-friends of the parties, to judge between man and 
wife. Theirs is a relation about which nobody 
but themselves can form a correct idea, or have 
any right to speak. As long as neither party 
commits gross injustice towards the other; 
as long as neither the woman nor the man is 
guilty of any offence which is injurious to the 
community ; as long as the husband provides for 
his offspring, and secures the public against the 
dangers arising from their neglected education, 
or from the charge of supporting them; by what 
right does it censure him for ceasing to dwell 
under the same roof with a woman, who is to 
him, because he knows her, while others do 
not, an object of loathing? Can any thing be 
more monstrous than for the public voice to 
compel individuals who dislike each other to 
continue their cohabitation? This is at least the 
effect of its interfering with a relationship, of, 
which it has no possible means of judging. It 
does not indeed drag a man to a woman's bed 
by physical force; but it does exert a moral force 
continually and effectively to accomplish the 
same purpose. Nobody can escape this force but 
those who are too high, or those who are too low, 
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for public opinion to reach; or those hypocrites, 
who are, before others, the loudest in their ap- 
probation of the empty and unmeaning forms of 
society, that they may securely indulge all their 
propensities in secret. I have suffered amazingly 
from this interference ; for though I set it at de- 
fiance, I was neither too high nor too low to be 
reached by it, and I was not hypocrite enough to 
guard myself from its consequences. 

' ' What do they say of my family affairs in Eng- 
land, Parry? My story, I suppose, like athdr 
minor events, interested the people for a day , and 
was then forgotten?" I replied, no; I thought, 
owing to the very great interest the public took 
in him, it was still remembered and talked about, 
I mentioned that it was generally supposed a dif- 
ference of religious sentiments between him and 
Lady Byron had caused the public breach. "No* 
Parry," was the reply; "Lady Byron has a libe- 
ral mind, particularly as to religious opinions; 
and I wish, when I married her, that I had pos- 
sessed the same command oyer myself that I now 
do. Had I possessed a little more wisdom, and 
more forbearance, we might have been happy. 
I wished, when I was first married, to have re- 
mained in the coun try, particularly till my pecu- 
niary embarrassments were over. I knew the 
society of London ; I knew the characters 
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of many of those who are called ladies, with 
whom Lady Byron would necessarily have to 
associate, and I dreaded her contact with them; ' 
hut I have too much of my mother about me to 
he dictated to ; I like freedom from constraint; I . 
hate artificial regulations; my conduct has always 
been dictated by my own feelings, and Lady 
-Byron was quite die creature of rules. She was 
not permitted either to ride, or run, or walk, 
but as the physician prescribed. She was not 
suffered to go out when I wished to go; and then 
the old house was a mere ghost^house; I dreamed 
of ghosts, and thought of them waking. It was 
an existence I could sot support. " Here Lord 
Byron broke off abruptly, saying, " I hate to 
speak of amy family affairs; though I have been 
compelled to talk nonsense concerning them to 
some of my butterfly visitors, glad on any terms 
10 get rid of their importunities. I long to be 
again on the mountains. 1 am fond of solitude, 
and should never talk nonsense if I always found 
plain men to talk to. " 

Lord Byron was subject to violent gusts of pas* 
aion; but they were merely gusts, and I never 
slaw him do any mischief while under their in- 
fluence, I heard him make use of many threats , 
and I do not know, on one or two occasions, that 
he might not have carried them into execution, 
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but for my interference. When very much an- 
noyed, he would rise, stamp with his foot on the 
ground, and on one or two occasions he even 
threatened to have recourse to his pistols. This 
was not his natural state ; and it was only when he 
he was goaded, as I have already described, that 
he gave way to these ungovernable out-breakings. 
He was very fond of making jokes, both practi- 
cal and others, as they relieved his mind, he 
said, and took off his attention from unpleasant 
thoughts. He had the greatest stock of quaint 
sayings and phrases of any man I ever met with ; 
of the different languages and terms used by sol- 
diers, sailors, tradesmen, and other classes of 
men, or of what is called slang, he was quite a 
master. I knew a great number of such words 
from having been either a sailor or a soldier 
nearly all my life ; but he knew as many as I did 
in my own profession, and a great many used in 
other professions, of which I knew nothing. 
Much of his conversation with me was carried 
on in sea-phrases, and he made me always use 
them. Even in telling him any little anecdotes 
I knew, or adventures which had happened to 
me, «such as that of Mr. Bentham's cruise, he al- 
ways insisted on my using none but sea-terms, 
and probably he found greater pleasure in the 
circumstance than my readers may have found, 
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from the manner in which he compelled me to 
state it. 

Lord Byron was rather partial to questioning 
me about what books I read, and what books I 
liked to read, and if I read poetry. I used to 
reply, as the fact is, that I have very little time 
to read, and having no library, when I had time, 
I read what fell in my way ; that I liked Shakspeare 
—Billy Shakspeare as I called him, whom none of 
the moderns were ever likely to equal. " How- 
ever near," said I, "your Lordship and others 
may come, you will never quite reach Billy." 
"There you are quite right, old boy ; but do you 
never read any modern book?" " Oh, yes ;— I 
have read some of your works; Don Juan, for 
example, and there is nothing in that which pleases 
people of my description so well, or of which I 
have heard so much, as the shipwreck ; that is 
something we mechanics and the working classes 
understand* Just before I left England, too, I 
read a book that I liked very much ; it was called 
Wat Tyler," " That 's Southey's," said his Lord- 
ship, " it is the best thing he ever wrote." " But 
have you never read any of Sir Walter Scott' ai 
novels?" "No, my Lord, I have something- 
else to do." " I have a great respect for Sir 
Walter, hut I have read enough to know how 
much of his works are his own property, and 
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how much he takes from others. No author is 
more successful in appropriation. We who live 
at this late period of die world ails all plagiarists ; 
I have been loudly accused of being one, but I 
am sure I never deserved it half as much as Sir 
Walter, For him, however, I have a high re- 
spect, and I shall never, I am sure, act other- 
wise towards him than in a friendly manner." 
" Ah," I replied, " I see you all shift a plank oc- 
casionally." "Shift a plank; what do you mean?" 
"Why, leave the scantling and the moulding, 
and the form, and put in a piece of xtew or old 
stuff that was not intended for that place." "This 
is too true," said Lord Byron, laughing at my Com- 
paring plagiarism to the repairs of an old ship. 
Lord Byron had an insatiable curiosity, and 
was always making inquiries. He made me tell 
him every little incident of my life, and this 
sometimes led him to make remarks which I re- 
collect very well. When I was in Virginia, in 
America, for example, I remember having an 
adventure with some of the deserters from the 
British army in Canada. I do not choose to be 
more particular here, as it may implicate indi- 
viduals ; I shall merely observe that desertion 
and treachery had found their proper rewards, 
and were left in beggary and want ; but men- 
tioning this circumstance led Lord Byron to 
make the following observation. 
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' < Why did not the Americans take the Cana~ 
das?" " They would have done it," I replied, 
"but, for the great loyalty of the Scotch and 
French Canadians. The Irish in Canada were 
not to be trusted ; they never had patience to 
make many improvements, and the instant they 
had cleared the land, and could sell it, they did 
so, and went to the United States, of America." 

4 i The low Irish," said Lord Byron, * * are never 
to be trusted. Fortunately, however, they are 
like the rattle-snake, they give you warning be- 
fore they bite ; they always have a means of let* 
ting you know they mean to deceive yon. I 
know Ireland produces many clever men ; hut 
the rabble are deceitful and cunning. In a cen- 
tury, perhaps, the Irish may approximate in their 
manners to the English, and then wesh&Uhardly 
know any difference between the two people. In 
any great national contest, I would place the Eng- 
lish in the centre, the Welsh on the right, and 
the Scotch on the left; the Irish I would place 
in the front, and then I am sore they would not 
deceive me ; I should then have no fear of the 
result: but if they were mixed with the others, 
and a battle were to take place with somo great 
oreign power, I should not know on what to cal- 
culate. 77 • 

I mentioned to Lord Byron that I had lodged 
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at the same house in New York, in which the ce- 
lebrated actor, Cooke, died; and that he la- 
mented loudly his unhappy fate, in dying far 
away from his native land. " I knew Cooke very 
well/' said Lord Byron ; " he was the greatest 
genius of an actor I ever saw. I think Kean is 
a great man, but Cooke was much his superior. 
He had very great natural talents, but they had 
never been properly cultivated. With half the 
education John Kemble had received, and half 
the care he took of himself, he would have been 
the very first actor of the day." 

I must now advert to the fact of Colonel Stan* 
hope having laboured to cast a considerable de- 
gree of censure on Lord Byron, because know- 
ing, as I do, the circumstances on which the Co- 
lonel differed from his Lordship, and the opi- 
nions of the latter with regard to that difference, 
I think it becomes me, who was honoured by 
Lord Byron's confidence, to vindicate his me- 
mory from unjust imputations, however unim- 
portant the quarter from whence they proceed. 

Fortunately, though Lord Byron is no more, 
we may judge betwixt him and Colonel Stanhope , 
on the testimony of the Colonel himself. " Our 
principles are diametrically opposite," says the 
Colonel to LordByron : " Judge me by my acts," 
said Lord Byron to Colonel Stanhope. Let us 
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adopt this criterion. Let us judge Byron by his 
acts ; and let us show by Stanhope's acts, that 
his principles were opposite to those of Lord 
Byron. 

Lord Byron gave up his whole time and his 
whole income to the service of the Greeks. He 
did not stipulate on what conditions he would 
assist them ; he knew them to be an oppressed 
and an outraged people ; he knew their cause 
was good, and he supported it with his heart and 
soul. He prescribed no form of government to 
them; he made no boast of what he had done; he 
lent them his purse and his sword, and his best 
counsels when they were asked. 

Lord Byron perished rather than he would 
leave Greece; Colonel Stanhope, when he had 
done nearly all the evil possible, quitted it the 
very instant he was commanded to do so by his 
masters, and when l}e might possibly, had he 
stayed, have made some arrangements for placing 
the proceeds of the loan in the hands of go- 
vernment, and have saved Ipsara. He quitted it 
too after the following exhortation had been ad- 
dressed to him ; "I call on you, in the name of 
Greece, to do all you can to fill his (Lord Byron's) 
place. I say you can do the greatest service to 
the cause, and you must not leave us; you are 
public property, and must sacrifice all private 
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duties and ties/' * But Colonel Stanhope, the 
friend of Mr. Bentham, the great advocate, on 
paper, of unbounded freedom, was in his con- 
duct so willingly a military machine, so perfectly 
the creature of passive obedience, that all his love 
for liberty vanished into nothing at the mandate 
of the Duke of York, of the chance of encounter* 
ktg His Majesty's displeasure. To save his 400/. 
a-year , he eagerly hastened to show that he thought 
no principles sacred, no conduct honourable, but 
that of rigid and prompt obedience to military or- 
ders. This is very proper in a mercenary sol- 
dier, but when he puts on the red coat, and ac- 
cepts the enlistment money, resolving to do every 
tiling that he is bid, he lays aside the best cha- 
racteristics of a man, and ought to claim nothing 
for himself bey ond the mere praise of being a good 
machine. Well might Colonel Stanhope say to 
Lord Byron, " Our principles are diametrically 
opposite. " If we judge them both by their acts, 
we shall he completely convinced of this truth. 
I feel ashamed, however, that I am compelled, by 
the decisions of other persons, to institute any 
comparison between two men who seem to have 
had nothing in common but the name and form. 
It is like comparing the soaring eagle with the 

* Letter from Captain Tretawny to Colonel Stanhope. 
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chattering pie, or the monarch of the forest Vrith 
those animals which have no means of attack or 
defence but the ordure they scatter. 

What Greece lost by Lord Byron's death is, 
perhaps, inappreciable. " His name, " says Cap- 
tain Trelawny, "was the iheans of chiefly raising 
the loan in England. Thousands of people were 
flocking here (Greece); some had arrived as &r 
as Corfu, and, hearing of his death, confessed 
they cajne out to devofce their fortunes, not to 
the Greeks, or interest (themselves) in the Greek 
cause, but to the noble poet; and the pilgrim of 
eternity having departed, they turned back. " 
While I was on the quarantine house at Eante, a 
gentleman called on me, and made numerous in- 
quiries as to Lord Byron. He said he was only 
one of fourteen English gentlemen, then at An- 
eona, who had sent him on to obtain intelligence, 
and only waited his return to come and join Lord 
Byron. They were to form a mounted guard for 
him, and meant to devote their personal services 
and their incomes to the Greek cause . On hear* 
ing of Lord Byron's death, however, they turned 
back, because they felt in the divided and dis- 
tracted state of Greece, there was little chalice 
even of safety, and it 4 was impossible to serve her. 

The supplies which, before his death, had been 
obtained from the Ionian islands,could no longer 

8. 
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be procured on the same terms. The money 
once raised for the service of the Greeks was in- 
stantly refused ; and one person who was nego- 
tiating for a loan was obliged to give it up the inst- 
ant Lord Byron's death was known. His mere 
existence was a guarantee for the success of the 
Greeks, and for their keeping their engagements, 
and with his death the guarantee both .of success 
and of justice was lost. 

What Greece lost by Colonel Stanhope's ab- 
sence it is not easy to say ; this can only be known 
when it has been ascertained what she gained by 
his presence. .So blind are the quick-sighted 
Greeks to any benefits he conferred on them,that, 
report says, he is not blessed in their churches, 
nor remembered in their prayers. They were 
glad that he removed, for had he perished in 
Greece, his death might have made them ene- 
mies in Europe, had it not even armed every ci- 
vilized state against them. 

The following scene I am bound to relate. At 
Missolonghi there were some medicines and other 
stores which had been sent by the Quakers for 
the service of the Greeks. They had not been 
then delivered into the power of the Greek go- 
vernment, or to any agents ajppointed by it. They 
were, however, placed at the disposal of the com- 
missioners, to be delivered to the Greek govern- 
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ment. Colonel Stanhope, on the eve of his de- 
parture fromMissolonghi, wished to take the half 
of these medicines and stores with him, not to 
deliver into the power of the Greek government, 
but to place them in the hands of some of those 
chiefe who were not very much trusted by thft 
government. To such a proceeding Lord B y ron 
strongly objected. Dr. MilUgan also stated to 
him the inconvenience of suffering it. He said 
the medicines would be injured by being un- 
packed and exposed to the air; and that here- 
after, when bottles and such things were pre- 
pared, they might be distributed without danger 
or loss, and sent by some safe conveyance which 
did not then offer. Lord Byron knew all this, 
and had represented to Colonel Stanhope that 
the convoy would either be taken by the Turks 
or by Colocotroni ; Colonel Stanhope was, how- 
ever, obstinate, and words ran so high that I was 
not sure Lord Byron would not have challenged 
him. Knowing that Lord Byron would listen to. 
any thing rational, I interfered, and undertook 
to have the medicines properly packed and in*, 
dulge Colonel Stanhope in his whim of distribut- 
ing one-third of them. This was accordingly 
done, and he sent them off, but, as had been pre- 
dicted by Lord Byron, they, were taken posses- 
sion of by Colocotroni, and some of the items in 
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Colonel Stanhope's expenditure arose from this 
capture. I put it to the reader, when Lord By- 
ron was so ready to resent such an interference 
of Colonel Stanhope, would he have allowed this 
dictatorial gentleman to say to him all which he 
has boasted of having said in his letter to Mr. 
Bowring? * 

I beg also that the reader will remark the 
consequence of the Greek committee having two 
agents or commissioners in Greece with unde* 
fined powers. Lord Byron was regarded as first 
commissioner, but the brightness of Colonel Stan- 
hope's glory would have been wholly obscured 
by acting under Lord Byron. He would play a 
part of his own. Lord Byron acted strictly in 
conjunction with the Greek government, and with 
its representative in Western Greece, Prince Mav- 
rocordato. Colonel Stanhope acted in conjunc- 
tion with nobody, and in opposition to the go- 
vernment. His own thoughts, wishes, and theo- 
ries, were the only rules he consulted* Hence 
the disputes about the medicines, about the print* 
ing press, the newspapers, etc. etc., on all which 
subjects Byron did but second the views of the 
Greek government, while Stanhope opposed 



* See Colonel Stanhope's work on Greece, published by A. 
and W. € align ani. 
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them, following nothing but his own sugges- 
tions. Thus, in consequence of haying two com- 
missioners, there arose two English as well as se- 
veral Greek parlies, and the sources of dispute 
and discord were multiplied* 

It has been said, that in his conduct in Greece 
Lord Byron showed much less consistency than 
Colonel Stanhope. This accusation was founded 
on the report of Colonel Stanhope ; but how very 
unjustly, has been shown at every page of this 
work. As far as an invariable unsparing attach* 
ment to the press, whether lithographic or print- 
ing, and to schools, whether Chrestomathic or 
Lancasterian is concerned, I do not doubt that 
Colonel Stanhope was more consistent than Lord 
Byron. Even as far as theories of government 
were the object in dispute, the words and reason- 
ing of Colonel Stanhope were probably more lo- 
gical than those of his opponent. But zealots are 
always consistent as far as that object is con- 
cerned, infkvour of which they are zealots. They 
see nothing else ; they look neither to the right 
nor left, and pursue that one thing unsparingly 
and with undivided attention. 

Lord Byron was no zealot for either a press or 
a system of education. He did not take that one 
narrow view which is dictated by short-sighted 
passion ; he could weigh and judge the circum- 
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stances relative to a press and to schools; and 
though he might in the first instance have sub- 
scribed money for a Journal, he was not, like the 
man to whom. he was opposed, blind to every 
consequence of such an instrument ; and if he 
sometimes doubted of its utility , it was because , like 
allmen of sound judgment, he took aeomprehen* 
sive view, and that judgment was accessible to the 
influence of circumstances. ' He was, probably, 
persuaded in the first instance by the zealots for 
a free press to go along with them, and they af- 
terwards blamed him because he was not as blind 
as they were to its consequences. They went 
on theory and hypothesis, and were influenced 
by a name — he decided by circumstances, and 
judged of things as they arose. He forsook the 
path their fervour had pointed out, and for this 
he is loudly condemned as inconsistent. This 
may be granted ; but his opponents have gained 
their advantages, because they were in this parti-, 
cular instance zealots, and he was not. 

But was Lord Byron then zealous in no cause? 
yes ; in the cause of Greece, and herein his 
conduct for consistency will square with that of 
any man. He never forsook that cause ; he pro- 
moted it by his money and his exertions. Known 
ing how much humanity would recommend the 
Greeks in Europe, he inculcated it by his pre-* 
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cepts and his example. He gave up his time to 
Greece ; gave up his society, and lived and la- 
boured with men he despised, to promote its wel- 
fare. Herein he was a zealot, and herein his con* 
sistency is surpassed, not only by none of his 
personal opponents, but by no man who ever 
breathed. 

I have already said that Lord Byron was with 
me generally sedate and serious ; with other com* 
panions he indulged .in whims and pranks ; with 
them also he talked ona variety of frivolous things 
greatly to his own disadvantage, the loss of his 
time, and the injury of the public service. The 
only altercations I ever had with him arose out 
of these proceedings. Such conversations fre- 
quently terminated in disputes, and gave many 
opportunities for Lord Byron to indulge in those 
gusts of passion with which he was unfortunately 
too familiar. Naturally, he was benevolent, kind, 
and serious; but he was acutely sensible to the 
praise of mankind, and his own character took 
the colour of the medium in which he lived. I 
have seen him walk backwards and forwards in 
his apartment for hours together, talking rapidly 
and almost incessantly the whole time with Mr* 
Findlay or Mr. Fowke, or some other person of 
the same light and frivolous cast. I then occa- 
sionally remonstrated at such an employment of 
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his time, but he always replied this sort of non- 
sense was necessary. It was in these conversa- 
tions, that his wish to shine, to say smart things, 
or to tell a good story, carried him beyond the 
bounds of discretion, and led him to exaggerate 
if not to invent. My advice, as circumstances 
have shown, was judicious. In such conversa- 
tions were those stories collected, which, since 
his death, have been circulated so much to the 
disadvantage of his memory. Never did the words 
of a man, uttered in the hour of confidence and 
mirth, uttered also, it is probable, without any 
meaning, beyond that idle sort of jesting and rho* 
domontade, too common among his companions, 
so rise up in judgment against him. I have heard 
him so often indulge in language, similar to that 
which is reported by Mr. Medwin, that what he 
has stated appears to wear an air of truth, and 
should, perhaps, when rightly considered, ope* 
rate as a warning again t indulging in idle talk. 

If the view I have given be correct, the con- 
duct of Colonel Stanhope was highly wrong from 
the very commencement of his embassy, and eon* 
tinued during the whole time he was in Greece 
to be guided by most improper principles. The 
Greek committee were in the first instance to 
blame, for empowering a man of his opinions and 
habits to represent them in Greece. They were 
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still more to blame when every communication 
of his brought evidence of his improper interfe- 
rence with the internal affairs of that country, 
and of his dictating to its government, for not 
then recalling him, and protesting to the Greek 
deputies here, and to every authority in Greece, 
against being implicated by his rash and presump- 
tuous proceedings, After he had committed all 
these errors, the Greek committee made his cause 
their own, by publicly approving of Aw conduct ; 
and thus did they, too, take on themselves the 
character of officious meddlers, and, under the 
name of friends, swell the long list of the ene- 
mies of the long-suffering and deeply-oppressed 
Greeks. 

With these remarks, I shall now lay down the 
pen. What I have said of the conduct of other 
persons has seemed to me necessary, either in 
my own vindication, or in vindication of the me- 
mory of my highly-valued and deeply-lamented 
patron and friend, of whom it may be truly said 
that his very failings were those of a sincere, a 
generous, and a noble mind. 
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Extracts of Letters from a Friend. 

Zante, December, 1824. 

Dear Stanhope, 

On my first introduction to this distinguished and 
extraordinary nobleman, I was particularly struck 
by his extremely elegant, insinuating, and affable 
manner; so much the reverse of what I had anti- 
cipated, by trusting to public report, which re- 
presented him as morose, sullen, and almost a 
cynic. Lord Byron, upon our voyage to Cepha- 
lonia, spoke much of Greece, and his having been 
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forced to go thither sooner than he wished, from 
the publication of his letter to the Greek Com- 
mittee, and some occurrences of a private nature 
at Genoa. He always spoke with much modesty 
of the services which he could render to the 
cause of Greece, and ridiculed, rather in strong 
terms, the bombast and figure made by *** in 
Spain. 

His Lordship stated that he had about 6000/. 
on board, and letters of credit to the amount of 
90,000 dollars upon the Ionian Islands, besides 
an additional credit upon Malta/ He expressed 
the intention of dedicating from 3000/. to 5000/. 
per annum of his income, accordingly as he could 
spare it, to the promotion of Greek independ- 
ence. He was exceedingly irritated by the con- 
duct of the Greeks at Leghorn, who certainly 
furnished him useless or stale information in 
abundance, but always ended by applications for 
money. His Lordship's answer was, that they 
ought to be in their country during the hour of 
danger, from whence they had fled, and not 
subsisting by precarious charity in a foreign 
land. During the voyage his Lordship was 
attentively occupied in reading and making notes 
upon Swift's works; for what object he did not 
mention. 

At dinner, and for a while afterwards, until 
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drowsiness came on and compelled him to retire 
to his siesta, he always read a work on South 
America, by a Colonel Hippesley. In it that 
individual describes, in the most pathetic lan- 
guage of woe, his being unable to get any good 
port wine, or tolerable living, in that inhospitable 
country. Lord Byron recommended this work 
to every one as an excellent soporific, and blessed 
the author for the many comfortable naps he had 
procured him. His Lordship dined by himself, 
early, at about twelve o'clock, and his dinner 
generally consisted of fresh vegetables only, as 
long as they lasted, and an immense quantity of 
red pickled cabbage, after which he ate a great 
deal of cheese ; during dinner he drank cider, 
afterwards generally ale and hock. A more 
unwholesome manner of living, in my opinion, in 
the Mediterranean, and in the month of July, 
could scarcely have been adopted. Our captain 
was a famous drinker of grog, beginning generally 
at eleven o'clock, and keeping it up every hour 
until he turned into his birth. Lord Byron 
would good-humouredly join him occasionally, 
and was much delighted when he could engage 
him in conversation. Captain Scott was then 
exceedingly blunt, and used to give Lord Byron 
advice, counselling him to engage, the Hercules 
to carry him to England, and not go amongst tfye 
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Greeks with so much good money, who would 
only cut his throat for it. Scott used generally 
to end with— " Why, my Lord, with your fortune 
and fame, you ought to be sitting in the House of 
Lords, and defending the right side of the ques- 
tion, as your friends Mr. Hobhouse and Sir 
Francis Burdett are in the Commons, instead of 
roaming over the world. " On the Suliotes coming 
on board, in Cephalonia harbour, Scott was most 
indignant, and said that, were it not out of re* 
spec t for his Lordship, he would not have allowed 
one of them to enter his vessel. He said that he 
was astonished that his Lordship could have any 
communication with the zodiacs, as he called 
them, those murderous-looking villains in sheep- 
skins. * 

Lord Byron affected to believe that there was 
no true friendship in the world. This was merely 
affectation, as I have seen him, on several occa- 
sions, defend, with the greatest warmth, Mr. 
Hobhouse, and express how deeply he felt the 
many obligations which he had conferred upon 
him. He used frequently to speak of his wife 
and daughter; he expressed the strongest affection 
for the latter, and said that he could have lived 



* The shaggy capots worn by the Greeks have, much the 
appearance of sheep-skins. 
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happy with the former, had circumstances per- 
mitted it. On the cause of their disunion he 
never dilated much, but seemed to throw a great 
share of blame on her mother and governess. 
He mentioned that he had made a bequest of all 
his personal property to his sister's family, con- 
ceiving that his daughter was already amply pro- 
vided for. 

His Lordship was keenly sensitive at the recital 
of any case of distress, in the first instance ; and 
advantage being taken of this feeling immediately , 
he would always relieve it when in his power. If 
this passion, however, was allowed to cool, he 
was no longer to be excited. This was a fault of 
Lord Byron's, as he frequently offered, upon the 
impulse of the moment, assistance which he 
would not afterwards give, and thereby occa- 
sionally compromised his friends. 

He was, or affected to be, exceedingly super- 
stitious, expressing his belief in the common su- 
perstitions of the Levant; in the unluckiness of 
spilling oil, and the good fortune attendant upon 
the overturning of wine. 

During the voyage, he frequently sat up all 
night, admiring the serenity of the heavens, and 
tracing in the clouds various resemblances to the 
human countenance, animals, etc. His Lord- 
ship, in the midst of the greatest mirth and jol- 
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Jity, used frequently to have his eyes suddenly 
suffused with tears,* arising, I have no doubt, 
from some painful recollections. On these oc- 
casions he used always to rise, and retire to the 
privacy of his own cabin. In my opinion, his 
poetry was completely of an inspired character, 
and he could only write when the fit was upon 
him. Several subjects were given to him on 
board by Trelawny, and the verses so produced 
were miserable, and in no wise worthy of Byron. 
He had no copy of his own works with him, and 
used often to say that he believed we on board 
knew more of them than himself. I several times 
ventured to ask his Lordship whether he. had 
ever thought of writing an epic poem. His 
answer was, that he would never attempt any 
thing which approached it nearer than Don Juan. 
All great subjects, he added, are exhausted; and, 
in our days, even the most celebrated epics are 
never read. He said that he would continue 
Don Juan to one hundred and fifty cantos, if the 
public would have patience ; and, as far as I un- 
derstood him, twenty two cantos were ready for 
the press. 



* I have often observed Lord Byron, in the midst of a humour- 
ous conversation, to pause, meditate, and his eyes become suf- 
fused with tears. — L. S. 
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His Lordship seemed to speak with more un- 
qualified admiration and friendship of Sir Walter 
Scott than of any of his literary contempora- 
ries. He was full of praise of Waverley, and 
other novels, and had read them with great atten- 
tion , as he was continually quoting whole passages 
from them. He said that he was convinced that 
Scott was their author, in consequence of what he 
himself had observed. 

He frequently said that his life began to be te- 
dious to him, that he had enjoyed all that was 
worth enjoying, and that no man ought to live 
after thirty, when enjoyment ceases. He used 
frequently to speak in the strongest terms of re- 
gard of the late Mr. Sheridan, who was one of 
his oldest acquaintance, and also in warm admi- 
ration of Moore, Campbell, and Falconer. 

Lord Byron was, at first, rather prejudiced 
against Colonel Napier, not liking the open, blunt 
manner in which that distinguished officer gave 
his opinions. He, however, upon a longer ac- 
quaintance with him, did ample justice to his 
merits, and frequendy spoke of him in warm 
terms. 

Lord Byron seemed excessively unwilling to 
depart from Metadata for Greece; he feared to 
compromise himself by lending his money or in- 
fluence to any particular party; and, I believe, 
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he was finally induced to proceed to Hissolonghi 
more by the urgent entreaties of the Greek Com- 
mittee requesting him to go thither, and by your 
own departure and representations, than from 
any other cause. His object, at Cephalonia at 
least, seemed to be to connect himself with the 
Central Government of Greece, if possible j and 
I am not surprised at the tenacity he showed 
about granting money to the Greeks, as he, no 
doubt, anticipated its being squandered away 
without any good effect. 

His Lordship was very much talked of in 
Greece, on apcount of many of the leaders recol- 
lecting him upon his visit to that country, but 
principally on account of the treasure of which 
he was supposed to be the bearer, a most exagge- 
rated statement of which had been transmitted 
from Cephalonia, and appeared to be credited by 
the chief members of the Government, viz. — 
30,000,000 piastres. 

I saw the widow of one of his Lordship's Greek 
servants at Athens; her husband had recently 
died of fatigue, and had been one .of the most 
celebrated captains. ,. Lord Byron was quite as- 
tonished to hear of this circumstance, as the man 
in question, whilst in his service, had shown no 
symptoms of valour, but rather the reverse. 
" Courage will come and go. " 
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LordByronhadamarkedpredilectioninfavour 
of the Albanians and Suliotes, in consequence of 
the affection shown towards him, in illness, by two 
of the former, on his first visit to Greece, and his 
either having been assisted after, or saved from, 
shipwreck, by some of the latter. This induced 
him to take those whom he found at Cephalonia 
into pay, although their demands, and the con- 
stant altercations which they gave rise to, might 
have convinced him of their want of patriotism, 
and that they were only endeavouring to extort 
" what money they could from him, whereas, after- 
wards, at Missolonghi, where justice was not so 
well administered as at Cephalonia, and, conse- 
quently, they would be under less restraint, they 
might prove exceedingly troublesome to him. 
Indeed, a great number of these fellows were mere 
Italian and French adventurers, deserters, gene- 
rally, from the regiment of De Roll, and who, 
on Alf Pacha's downfall, connected themselves 
with the Suliotes, and capitulated with them, upon 
our resident in Albania guaranteeing the stipula- 
tions of surrender.. 

Lord Byron used frequently to say that, indi- 
vidually, he preferred the Turks to the Greeks; 
he particularly admired the straight-forward and 
open behaviour of the former and their indiffer- 
ence to life. Lord Byron was a man who, from 
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the arclent nature of his disposition, always acting 
upon the spur of the moment, would, most pro* 
bably, have tired of the Greek cause,* where so 
many jealousies and dissensions exist; besides, he 
was a great admirer of truth, and would have been 
disgusted with their shuffling, and disregard to 
promises. 

He was excessively cool in danger, to two in- 
stances of which I was witness. 

A Greek, named Constantino Zalichi, to whom 
his Lordship had granted a passage, took up one 
of Manton's pistols, one day, when it accidentally 
went off, and the ball passed close to Lord By- 
ron's temple. Instead of being at all discon- 
certed, he only showed the Greek how such ac- 
cidents might be avoided, by attending to the 
check-lock of the pistol. 

On another occasion, off the Roman coast, we 
observed a suspicious-looking lugger, armed, and 
apparently full of men. This was at the close of 
the last Spanish war, when many acts of piracy 
had been committed in the Mediterranean, and 
our captain was much alarmed. We were dogged 



* Yes, he 'would have tired, but never have abandoned the 
cause. Lord Byron's was a versatile and still a stubborn mind; 
it wavered, but always returned to certain fixed principles. 

— L. S. 
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all day by this vessel, and in the evening got clear 
for action, as we had no doubt that we should be 
attacked. A breeze sprung up, however, and 
darkness ensued. We then saw no more of her ; 
but Lord Byron, during the bustle, was per- 
fectly calm, and gave his orders in the most cool 
and collected manner. 

His Lordship expressed a contempt for all po- 
litical parties, but was himself imbued with strong 
aristocratic notions of birth, and frequently, 
with reason too, boasted of the deeds of his il- 
lustrious ancestors, and of his name. Lord By- 
ron, if ever, indeed, he really felt a bad opi- 
nion of his countrymen, openly professed con- 
trary sentiments at Cephalonia. He spoke highly 
of the conduct of Mr. Samuel Barff, of Zante, 
who, without any letter of credit or introduction, 
after the positive refusal of the Greek merchants, 
upon whom he had credits, to negotiate his bills, 
had handsomely come forward and done so on 
the most liberal terms. 



Extracts of Letters from Mr. George F inlay to 

Colonel Stanhope. 

My dear Stanhope, 

At your request I subjoin some recollections 
of tie hours I have passed with Lord Byron. 

I am afraid you will consider what I send not 
very interesting, yet, on taking up my pen, it 
interests me so strongly, that not only the words 
of Lord Byron, but his tone of voice, his man- 
ner, the room or the ride in which the conver- 
sation occurred, return to my mind with a dis- 
tinctness which seems to authorize my placing 
some reliance on my memory. 

I met Lord B. for the first time at Metadata, in 
Cephalonia, in the month of October, 1823. On 
calling, I found his Lordship had ridden out with 
Count Gamba ; I resolved to wait for his return, 
and was shown his only public room, "which was 
small, and scantily furnished in the plainest man- 
ner. One table was covered for dinner, another 
and a chair were strewed with books, and many 
were ranged in order on the floor. I found 
the greater part of Walter Scott's novels, Mit- 
ford's History of Greece, Sismondi's Italian Re- 
publics, and an English translation ofPausanias. 
After some time, his I^ordship returned, and on 
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entering the room, regarded me with a fixed, 
and, it appeared to me, an anxious stare. I pre- 
sented a letter of introduction, and he sat down 
upon the sofa, still examining me ; I felt the re- 
ception more poetical than agreeable : but he im- 
mediately commenced his fascinating conversa- 
tion. I dined with him, and we naturally con- 
versed almost entirely about Greece ; yet chiefly 
on the manners of the people, their character, 
the difficulty of travelling, and the antiquities. 
I thought he seemed to regard my visit too much 
in the light of a tour, and asked for information 
on the state of parties in the Morea. He gave 
me it instantly ; and in the course of conversation 
remarked, that I was far too enthusiastic, and 
tpo fresh from Germany : he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, " You have too much schwdrmerey." 1 re- 
plied, that I expected to find the Greeks the same 
canaille that existed in the days of Themis tocles.* 
Lord B. smiled, and said, " My opinion of the 
Greeks remains unchanged — I did not, indeed, 
think that with their character they would have 
achieved what they have done so soon ; yet I al- 
ways thought they deserved liberty, and they 
have proved it. The Turks, however, are far 
better fellows, far more gentlemanly, and I used 



* Alluding to a note in Childc Harold. 

9- 
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to like them better when amongst them." Lord 
Byron uttered this in an unemphatical , and rather 
affectedly monotonous tone. I afterwards ob- 
served that he adoptedthistonenotunfrequently, 
whenever he uttered any thing which diverged 
from the commonest style of conversation. 
Whenever he commenced a sentence which 
showed that the subject had engaged his mind, 
and that his thoughts vwere sublime, he checked 
himself, and finished a broken sentence, either 
with an indifferent smile, or with this annoying 
tone. I thought he had adopted it to coneeal 
his feelings, when he feared to trust his tongue 
with the sentiments of his heart/ Often, it 
was evident, he did it to avoid betraying the 
author, or rather the poet. In mere satire and 
wit his genius ran wild, even in conversation. I 
left him quite delighted, charmed to find so great 
a man so agreeable, yet astonished that the author 
of Childe Harold, the Corsair, and Manfred, 
should have said so little worth remembering. 

The next time we met was out riding. Lord 
Byron told me he had been struck at first by 
my resemblance to Shelley. " I thought you were 



* I have observed Lord Byron act thus. He would often 
suppress noble sentiments that obtruded on his mind, or vainly 
attempt to turn them into ridicule. — L. 8. 
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Shelley's ghost/' were his words. The resem- 
blance, though it soon wore off, had likewise 
struck one of his Italian servants, who had called 
me the gentleman who is so like Mr. Shelley. I 
said I knew little of Shelley's works, but had been 
delighted with his translation of Walpurgisnacht. 
Lord Byron — "Shelley was really a most extra- 
ordinary genius ; but those who know him only 
from his works, know but half his merits : it was 
from his thoughts and his conversation poor 
Shelley ought to be judged. He was romance 
itself in his manners and his style of thinking. 
He was, however, quite mad with his metaphy- 
sics, and a bigot in the least pardonable way." 

We then conversed about Germany and its 
literature, and I found, to my astonishment, 
Lord Byron knew nothing of the language , though 
he was perfectly acquainted with its literature ; 
with Goethe in particular, and with every pas- 
sage of Faust. He said nothing could be more 
sublime than the words of the Spirit of the Earth 
to Faust, ' ' Thou resemblest the spirit of thy ima-t 
gination, not me." I involuntarily repeated it 
in German, and he said, "Yes, those are the 
words." The scene of the monkeys had made a 
considerable impression on him, and I remem- 
ber, on my saying I suppose Goethe meant to 
represent men transformed into monkeys, he ex- 
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claimed, " Suppose no such thing — suppose 
them veritable monkeys, and the satire is finer 
and deeper." After a few words on Wilhelm 
Meister, I asked if he had read the Wahlvcrwandt- 
schaften. . He said, he did not recollect the hard 
word, but inquired the signification of it. — I 
gave some stupid translation, as the Choice Re- 
lationships. Lord Byron said, "Yes, yes, the 
Affinities of Choice, I recollect reading a trans- 
lation, which I should think was not a very good 
one, for some parts seemed to border on the 
unintelligible." I replied, that I thought some 
parts of the original bordered on it likewise, 
though, perhaps, they were notwithin its limits* 

The review of Goethe's Aus Meinem Leben in 
the Edinburgh, he said, " was harsh and unfeel- 
ing. The literature of Europe is under obliga- 
tions to Goethe, which entitled him to more re- 
spect ; but often less ability is required to mis- 
represent and ridicule than to understand ge- 
nius." 

I told Lord Byron I had seen the dedication 
of Sardanapalus on its way to Goethe before it 
had been printed, and the letter Goethe had 
written to the gentleman who had forwarded it, 
in which he mentioned that he had once com- 
menced a translation of the English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. Lord Byron pulled up his 
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horse, and exclaimed, with eagerness, "He had, 
had he 1 and what did the old gentleman mean 
by that?" I said I supposed he was struck by 
such an extraordinary specimen of early genius ; 
but that he had abandoned his design, finding he 
could not understand some passages without as- 
sistance* Lord Byron, "No, that is not the 
reason : you don't understand the tricks of au- 
thorship, but I can let you into the secret ; there 
was more of the devil in me than in Goethe, and 
he was content to borrow my weapons against 
the Review, though I had wished to suppress the 
work. I remember another anecdote of Goethe. 
On the publication of Manfred, Goethe gave 
translations of those passages wfiich he considered 
bore the greatest resemblance to Faust, to show 
my plagiarisms." I said, I am sure, my Lord, 
you have no fear of being thought a plagiarist. 
He replied, "No, not much, though they seem 
to be trying hard to prove me one, in England." 
From the literature, our conversation changed 
to the scenery, of Germany* I said I thought 
his Lordship admired the scenery of the Rhine 
beyond its merits; that he had raised my ex- 
pectations too high, and that I had been disap- 
pointed. He spoke of the Rhine with enthu- 
siasm, the fine rocks, the old ruined castles, and 
the vineyards. I said the rocks and castles were 
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superb, but that the vineyards were by no means 
picturesque, and — altogether, I knew not why, 
but— I expected to find the banks of the Rhine 
finer than I found them. Lord Byron said, " You 
are too great a critic : yet I remember the same 
disappointment was expressed by a young man 
who accompanied me on the Rhine ; I, however, 
was. perfectly delighted, and it was at the Rhine 
I first felt pleasure after quitting England. I was 
as melancholy as man could be, till I arrived at 
Cologne, on a most beautiful evening. Do you 
think the scene before you fine?" I said, "it 
certainly is fine : we are riding in a rich plain, 
with a lofty mountain (the Black Mountain) on 
one side and the sea on the other, and in the 
distance we have the mountains of the Moreaand 
Zante ; such a scene must be fine, yet I could 
desire more." " At this rate, then, you will be 
dissatisfied with Greece ; did you ever see scenery 
which left you nothing to desire?" I replied I 
had, and that the neighbourhood of Killarney 
had appeared to want nothing. I named like- 
wise one or two views in Scotland ; but it was 
around Killarney that I had found scenery so 
beautiful and so majestic that 1 could imagine 
nothing finer. Lord Byron replied. Much de- 
pends on the state of our minds, and the im- 
pression of any scene would vary every day. He 
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said tie had never been in Ireland, and though 
it was probable he should never return to Eng- 
land, he had' a wish to see Ireland. I observed 
that he must not be surprised at my want of taste, 
as I had neither been in Switzerland nor Italy, 
as Venice was only enough to swear by. 

One day, at Cephalonia, after dinner, as I 
was going to ride back to Argostoli, Dr. Kennedy 
and Dr. Scott called ; Lord Byron always took a 
siesta, and I thought he would not like the inter- 
ruption; but I was wrong. The subject they called 
about was interesting — some people who had 
been wounded in making the road, whom Lord 
Byron's physician attended, under their direc- 
tion ; and Dr. Kennedy had likewise much reli- 
gious conversation with his Lordship. I own I 
felt astonished to hear Lord Byron submit to lec- 
tures on his life, and his vanity, and the useless- 
ness of his talents, which made me stare. The 
conversation was excessively amusing. Dr. Ken- 
nedy had given Lord Byron some silly tracts, 
which, to my utter astonishment, I found Byron 
had read. He flew to his room to show a passage 
of Sherlock, quoted in one, which was in oppo- 
sition to something urged by the Doctor, and 
forced Kennedy to own he had not read them 
himself, though he had given them to Lord By- 
ron for his conversion. There was no argument, 
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for though Byron was extremely fond of con- 
versing on religious subjects, he seldom argued ; 
single objections he would start, and strive to 
raise perplexities, and lead his adversary into 
contradictions, but I never heard him on any 
occasion enter the field as a professed deist. I 
remember he asked the Doctor if he believed in 
ghosts, — read the account of the appearance of 
Samuel's spirit to Saul, and said it was one of the 
most sublime passages in scripture ; indeed, as 
has been often remarked, few people were bet- 
ter acquainted with the scriptures ; and I have 
heard him say, that very few days ever passed 
without his reading a chapter in a little pocket- 
bible, given him by Mrs. Leigh immediately be- 
fore he left England, and which he always kept 
in his bed-room. 

Before the end of the conversation with Kenne- 
dy, however, he grew very warm — talked a little 
too violently, but calmed again — asked Kennedy 
if he could not be a good Christian without be- 
lieving in eternal perdition ; and said he knew few 
he could abandon to such a fate. Kennedy refer- 
red to scripture— Byron, " Well, I cannotbelieve 
that." We parted, and he politely insisted on 
another visit, as he said, to complete his con- 
version. 

I was present when he signed the bills for the 
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loan to the Greek Government of the 30,000 
dollars for the fleet ;— it took place in the health- 
office of Cephalonia. On his holding the bills 
in his hand, before giving them to Mr. Hamilton 
Brown, who, with the Greek deputies, was then 
in quarantine, and standing on the opposite side 
of the railing, I said, you may bid that money 
farewell, my Lord ; you have taken the last look 
of it. He called out loudly, grasping the bills in 
his hand, " Not if I can help it. I shall this very 
day write to Douglas Kinnaird, and request him 
to make them pay me with the very first proceeds 
of the loan, if they get one." - He did this, I be- 
lieve, but I think he wrote at the same time to 
purchase Greek stock with the money. 

While in Cephalonia, I dare say you have seen 
him in the Tartan jacket he very often wore. On 
being asked if he wore it from his love of Scotland , 
he said, " Certainly, I do ; we are all Scotchmen 
here ; and I wish to do every thing to wipe out 
the remembrance of my old quarrel." >* 

While I was at Cephalonia, Lord Byron 
seemed to live in his usual abstemious manner. 
Once on my praising some fish, though he had 
finished his own scanty dinner of soup, potatoes, 
and cheese, and boasted of the short time he took 
to his dinner, and called in Fletcher's concurrent 
testimony, he commenced again with fish, made 

10 
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a very tolerable dinner, finished with soup, and 
drank a few glasses of nock, which he gave me, 
because, as he said, I was a German. 

Lord Byron had invited me to accompany him 
at this time to Greece, and was in readiness to 
depart, when circumstances induced him to defer 
it. I then left Cephalonia with Anarghiros, and 
some German officers, and I believe you arrived 
very shortly after. 

Ifyou can take the trouble to read this, 1 shall per- 
haps add to my next letter some anecdotes of my 
residence at Missolonghi. 

I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 

George F inlay. 

Argos, May M, 1824, 

To the Hod. Col. Leicester Stanhope, 
Lazaretto, Zante. 



My dear Stanhope, 

I arrived at Missolonghi at the latter end of 
February, a few days after your departure. Lord 
Byron almost immediately informed me of the 
violent fit of illness which had attacked him in 
your room a few days before ; he declared he be- 
lieved it to be epilepsy, and* seemed seriously 
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alarmed. I conversed with him very often on 
the subject, and, for a month or more, he conti- 
nually expressed his fears of a return of the fit. 
His own physician seemed, for a few days, to en- 
tertain the same opinion as his Lordship; but 
Millingen constantly asserted that the fit was not 
epilepsy. J once remarked that epilepsy was by 
no means a very dangerous disease, and that a 
man might live very long under it without suffer- 
ing any very serious inconvenience, giving the 
instance of Caesar. Lord Byron replied, very 
solemnly, " if it really prove epilepsy, I shall ne- 
ver have more than one fit, for I feel I could starve 
myself/' He soon promised to send Odysseus 
what he could spare of the. Committee's stores, 
and appeared anxious to attend the Congress at 
Salona, for the purpose of inviting him and Mav- 
rocordaio to which, I had visited Missolonghi. 

During my stay at Missolonghi, in the forenoon 
I rode out with Lord Byron ; and generally Mr. 
fowke and myself spent the evenings in'his room. 

in our rides, the state of Greece was the usual 
subject of our conversation; and, at times, he ex- 
pressed a strong wish to revisit Athens- I men- 
tioned the great cheapness of property in Attica, 
and the possibility of my purchasing some of the 
villas near the city. He said that, if I could find 
any eligible property, he would have no objec- 
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tions to purchase likewise, as he wished to have 
some real property in Greece; and he authorised 
me to treat for him. I always urged him to make 
Corinth his head-quarters. Sometimes he ap- 
peared inclined to do so, and remarked, that it 
would be a strange coincidence if, after writing 
an unsuccessful defence of Corinth, he should 
himself make a successful one. An event so for- 
tunate, I said, would leave him no more to ask 
from fortune, and reminded him how very much 
of fame depends on mere accident. Caesar's 
conquests and his works would not have raised 
his fame so high, but for the manner of his death. 
Lord Byron's death, too, has now shed a lustre on 
his writings and his actions — they are in accord- 
ance ; for his life was sacrificed in the cause for 
which he had early written, and which he con- 
stantly supported. His merit would not have 
been'gr eater had be breathed his last, on the isth- 
mus of Corinth at the conclusion of a baffled 
siege; yet such a death would have been cer- 
tainly more fortunate — and would not the singu- 
larity of the incident have recalled his name 
oftener to the memory, at least, of those who 
have no souls? 

In the evenings, Lord Byron was generally ex- 
tremely communicative, and talked much of his 
youthful scenes at Cambridge, Brighton, and Lon- 
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don; spoke very often of his friends, Mr. Hob- 
house and Mr. Scr oope B . Davies — told many anec- 
dotes of himself which are well known, and many 
which were amusing from his narration, but which 
would lose their interest from another ; but what 
astonished me the most was the ease with which 
he spoke of all those reports which were spread 
by his enemies— he gave his denials and explana- 
tions with the frankness of an unconcerned person. 
I often spoke to him about Newstead-Abbey, 
which I had visited in 1821 , a few months before 
leaving England. On informing him of the re- 
pairs and improvements which were then going 
on, he said, if he had been rich enough he should 
have liked to have kept it as the old abbey ; but 
he enjoyed the excellent bargain he had made at 
the sale. A solicitor sent him a very long bill, 
and, on his grumbling at the amount, he said he 
was silenced by a letter, reminding him that he 
had received 20,000/. forfeit-money from the first 
purchaser. I mentioned the picture of his bear 
in the cottage near the lodge — the Newfoundland 
dog and the verses on its tomb. He said, New- 
foundland dogs had twice saved his life, and that 
he could not live without one. 

He spoke frequently of the time he lived at 
Aberdeen. Their house was near the college. 
He described the place, but I have forgotten it, 
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He said his mother's "lassack" used to put him 
to bed at a very early hour, and then go to con- 
verse with her lover ; he had heard the house was 
haunted, and sometimes used to get out of bed 
and run along the lobby in his shirt, till he saw a 
light, and there remain standing till he was so 
cold he was forced to go to bed again. One night 
the servant returning, he grew frightened and ran 
towards his room ; the maid saw him, and fled 
more frightened than he ; she declared she had 
seen a ghost. Lord Byron said, he was so fright- 
ened at the maid, he kept die secret till she was 
turned away ; and, he added, he never since kept 
a secret half so long. 

The first passion he ever felt was for a young 
lady who was on a visit to his mother while they 
lived in Scotland ; he was, at the time, about six 
years old, and the young lady about nine, yet he 
was almost ill on her leaving his mother's house 
to return home. He told me if I should ever meet 
the lady (giving me her address), to ask her if she 
remembers him. 

On some conversation about the English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, he gave, as a reason for 
his attacking many of the persons included, that 
he was informed, some time before the publica- 
tion of the review, that the next number was to 
contain an atrticle on his poems Which had been 
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read at Holland-House.— " Judge of my fever ; 
was it not a pleasant situation for a young author ? ' ' 

In conversation he used to deliver very differ- 
ent opinions on many authors from those con- 
tained in his works ; in the one case he might be 
guided more by his judgment, and, in the other, 
submit entirely to his own particular taste. I have 
quoted his writings in opposition to his words, 
and he replied, " never mind what I print, that is 
not what I think. " He certainly did not consider 
much of the poetry of the present day as " pos- 
sessing buoyancy enough to float down the stream 
of time." I remarked, he ought really to alter 
the passage in the preface of Marino Faliero, on 
living dramatic talent ; — he exclaimed, laughing, 
" do you mean me to erase the name of moral 
me?" In this manner he constantly distinguished 
Millman, alluding to some nonsense in the Quar- 
terly Review. 

He was extremely amused with Blackwood's 
Magazine, and read it whenever he could get a 
number; he has frequently repeated to me pas- 
sages of Ensign O'Doherty's poetry, which I had 
not read, and expressed great astonishment at 
the ability displayed by the author. 

On a gentleman present once asking his opi- 
nion of the works of a female author of some note, 
he said, " a bad imitation of me— all pause and 
start." 
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On my borrowing Mitford's History of Greece 
from him, and saying I had read it once, and in- 
tended commencing it again in Greece ; he said, 
' ' I hate the book ; it makes you too well acquainted 
with the ancient Greeks, and robs antiquity of all 
its charms. History, in his hands, has no poetry. " 

I was in the habit of praising Sir William Gell's 
Itineraries to Lord B. , and he, on the other hand, 
took every opportunity of attacking his Argolis, 
though his attacks were chiefly directed agaiwftt 
the drawings, and particularly the view of the bay. 
He told me he was the author of the article on Sir 
W. Gell's Argolis in the Monthly Review ; and 
said he had written two other articles in this 
work, but I have forgotten them. 

Whenever the drama was mentioned, he de- 
fended the unities most eagerly, and usually at- 
tacked Shakspeare. A gentleman present, on 
hearing his anti-Sbakspeareian opinions, rushed 
out of the room, and afterwards entered his pro- 
test most anxiously against such doctrines. Lord 
B. was quite delighted with this, and redoubled 
the severity of his criticism. I had heard that 
Shelley once said to Lord B. in his extraordina- 
ry way, " B. you are a most wonderful man." 
" How? " " You are envious of Shakspeare." 
1, therefore, never expressed the smallest asto- 
nishment at hearing Shakspeare abused ; but re- 
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marked, it was curious that Lord B . was so strange- 
ly conversant in an author of such inferior tae- 
rit, and that he should so continually have the 
most melodious lines of Shakspeare in his mouth, 
as examples of blank verse. He said once, when 
we were alone, " I like to astonish Englishmen : 
they come abroad full of Shakspeare, and con- 
tempt for the dramatic literature of other nations ; 
they think it blasphemy to fiijd a fault in his writ- 
ings, which are full of them. People talk of the 
tendency of my writings, and yet read the son- 
nets to Master Hughes." Lord B. certainly did 
not admire the French tragedians enthusiastically . 
I said to him, there is a subject for the drama 
which, I believe, has never been touched, and 
which, I think, affords the greatest possible scope 
for the representation of all that is sublime in 
human character — but then it would require an 
abandonment of the unities — the attack of Mau- 
rice of Saxony on Charles V. which saved the 
protestant religion ; it is a subject of more than 
national interest. He said it was certainly a fine 
subject ; but he held that the drama could not 
exist without a strict adherence to the unities ; 
and besides, he knew well he had failed in his dra- 
matic attempts, and that he intended to make no 
more. He said he thought Sardanapalus his beat 
tragedy. 
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The memory of Lord B. was very extraordi- 
nary ; it was not the mere mechanical memory 
which can repeat the advertisements of a news- 
paper and such nonsense ; but of all the innume- 
rable novels which he had read, he seemed to 
recollect perfectly the story and every scene of 
merit. 

Once I had a bet with Mr. Fowke that Maurice 
of Orange was not the grandson of Maurice of 
Saxony, as it ran in my head that Maurice was a 
son of Count Horn's sister. On applying for a 
decision of our bet to Lord B. he immediately 
told me I was wrong, that William of Orange was 
thrice married, and that he had Maurice by a 
daughter of Maurice of Saxony ; he repeated the 
names of all the children. I said, this is the most 
extraordinary instance of your memory I ever 
heard. He replied, "It 's not very extraordinary 
—I read it all a few days ago in Watson's Philip II. 
and you will find it in a note at the bottom of the 
last page but one (I think he said) of th6 second 
volume. He went to his bed-room, and brought 
the book, in which we found the note he had re- 
peated. It seemed to me wonderful enough that 
such a man could recollect the names of William 
of Orange's children and their families even for 
ten minutes. 

Once, on receiving some newspapers, in read- 
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ing the advertisements of new publications aloud, 
I read the name of Sir Aubrey de Yere Hunt ; 
LordB. instantly said, " Sir Aubrey was atHarrow, 
I remember ; but he was younger than me. He 
was an excellent swimmer, and once saved a boy'* 
life; nobody would venture in, and the boy was 
nearly drowned, when Sir Aubrey was called. 
The boy's name was M'Kinnon, and he went af- 
terwards to India. " I think B. said he died there. 
" It is strange, " I replied ; " I heard this very 
circumstance from Sir Aubrey de Yere Hunt, who 
inquired if I knew the boy, who must now be a 
man, but said, I think, that his name was Macken- 
zie. " "Depend upon it I am right, " said Byron. 
- Lord B. said he had kept a very exact journal 
of every circumstance of his life, and many of his 
thoughts while young, that he had let Mr. Hob- 
house see it in Albania, and that he at last per- 
suaded him to burn it. He said Hobhouse had 
robbed the world of a treat. He used to say that 
many of his acquaintance, particularly his female 
ones, while he was in London, did not like t Mr. 
Hobhouse, " for they thought he kept me within 

bounds. " 

Sometimes he used to tell anecdotes of his un- 
published poetry, and I have heard him say that 
he has written poetical epistles. He repeated 
some passages, particularly a letter, consoling 
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Murray) who had informed him of some of his 
losses, pointing out to him all the advantages he 
enjoyed as a publisher ; it was in imitation of the 
Hide poems concluding each stanza with " my 
Mother," " my Mary/* etc. one stanza of Lord 
B.s concluded. ' 

" And then thou hast the Navy -list, . 

My Murray." 

When he was asked for a motto for the Greek 
Telegraph, by Gamba, during the time he felt 
averse to the publication of a European newspa- 
per in Greece, he gave, " To the Greeks foolish- 
ness ; " in allusion to the publication in languages 
which the natives generally do not understand. 

On a discussion in his presence, concerning 
the resemblance of character between the an- 
cient and modern Greeks, he said, " at least we 
have St. Paul's authority that they had their pre. 
sent character in his time ; for he says, there is 
no difference between the Jew and the Greek." 

A fe.w days before I left Missolonghi, riding out 
together, he told me, that he had received a let- 
ter from his sister, in which she mentioned, that 
one of the family had displayed some poetical ta- 
lent, but that she would not tell him who, as she 
hoped she should hear no more of it. Isaid, that is 
strange a wish from the sister of such a poet. He 
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replied, that he believed the poetical talent was 
always a source of pain, and that he would certain- 
ly have been happier had he never written a line. 
But I must finish, for I am sure I have fatigued 
you. I shall feel very anxious to see every thing 
that is published in England concerning Lord By- 
ron ; though I believe that, for some time, he will- 
not be dealt more fairly with than during his life. 
Time, however, will soon put an end to all undue 
admiration and malicious cant,«and the world will 
ultimately form their estimate of Lord Byron's 
character from his writings and his public con- 
duct ; they can then justly enough estimate the 
greatness of his genius and his mind, and the real 
extent of his faults. The ridiculous calumnies 
which have found a moment's credit will very 
soon be utterly forgotten. Nor will it be from the 
cursory memoirs or anecdotes of his contempo- 
raries that his character can be drawn. From 
some of those who have seen the whole course of 
his wonderful existence, we may, indeed, expect 
information, and it is information, not scandal, 
that will be sought for. 

I am, etc. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

George F inlay. 

TripoliUa, June, 1824. 
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BY LEICESTER STANHOPE. 



Iff much of what certain authors have lately said 
in praise of Lord Byron I concur. The public 
are indebted to them for useful information con- 
cerning that extraordinary man's biography. I 
do not, however, think that any of them have 
given of him a full and masterly description. It 
would require a person of his own wonderful ca- 
pacity to draw his character, and even he could 
not perform this task otherwise than by continu- 
ing the history of what passed in his mind; for 
his character was as versatile as his genius. From 
his writings, therefore, he must be judged, and 
from them can he alone be understood. His cha- 
racter was, indeed, poetic, like his works, and 
he partook of the virtues and vices of the heroes 
of his imagination. Lord .Byron was original 
and eccentric in all things, and his conduct and 
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his writings were unlike those of other men. He 
might have said with Rousseau, " Moi seul. Je 
sens m6n coeur et je connais les hommes. Je ne 
suis fait comme aucun de ceux qui existent. Si 
je ne vaux pas mieux, au moins, je suts autre. 
Si hi Nature a bienou mat fait de briser le moule 
dans lequel elle m'a jettc, c'est dont on ne peut 
juger qu'apres m' avoir In." AU that can be 
hoped is, that, after a number of the ephemeral 
sketches of Lord Byron have been published, 
and ample information concerning him obtained, 
some master hand will undertake the task of draw- 
ing his portrait. If any thing like justice be done 
to Lord Byron, his character will appear far more 
extraordinary than any his imagination has pro- 
duced, and not less wonderful than those sub- 
lime and inimitable sketches created and painted 
by the fanciful pen of Shakspeare. 

There were two circumstances whicb appear to 
me to have had a powerful influence on Lord By- 
ron's conduct. I allude to his lameness and his 
marriage. The deformity of his foot constantly 
preyed on his spirits and soured hfs temper. It 
is extraordinary, however, and contrary, I be- 
lieve, to the conduct of the generality of lame 
persons, that he pitied, sympathised, and be- 
friended those who laboured under similar de- 
fects. 
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With respect to Lady Byron, her image ap- 
peared to be rooted in his mind. She had wound- 
ed Lord Byron's pride by having refused his first 
offer of marriage ; by having separated herself 
from him whom others assiduously courted ; and 
by having resisted all the efforts of his genius to 
compel her again to yield to his dominion. Had 
Lady Byron been submissive, could she have 
stooped to become a caressing slave, like other 
ingenious slaves she might have governed her 
lord and master. But no, she had a mind too 
' great, and was too much of an Englishwoman to 
bow so low. These contrarieties set Lord By- 
ron's heart on fire, roused all his passions, gave 
birth, no doubt, to many of his sublimes t thoughts, 
and impelled him impetuously forward in his zig- 
zag career. When angry or humorous, she be- 
came the subject of his wild sport ; at other times, 
she seemed, though he loved her not, to be the 
mistress of his feelings, and one whom he in vain 
attempted to cast from his thoughts. Thus, in a 
frolicsome tone, I have heard him sketch cha- 
racters; and, speaking of a certain acquaintance, 
say, " With the exception of Southey and Lady 
Byron, there is no one I hate so much !" This 
was a noisy shot — a sort of a Jen dejoie, that in- 
flicted no wound, and left no scar behind. Lord 
Byron was in reality a good-natured man, and it 
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was a violence to his nature, which he seldom 
practised, either to conceal what he thought, or 
to harbour revenge. In one conversation which 
I had with Lord Byron, he dwelt much upon the 
acquirements and virtues of Lady Byron, and 
even said, she had committed no fault but that of 
having married him. The truth is, that he was 
not formed for marriage. His riotous genius 
could not bear restraint. No woman could have 
lived with him but one devoid of, or of subdued, 
feelings — an Asiatic slave. Lord Byron, it is well 
known, was passionately fond of his child; of 
this he gave me the following proof. He showed 
me a miniature of Ada, as also a clever descrip- 
tion of her character, drawn by her mother, and 
forwarded to him by the person he most esteem- 
ed, his amiable sister. After I had examined the 
letter, while reflecting on its contents, I gazed 
intently on the picture ; Lord Byron, observing 
me in deep meditation, impatiently said, " Well, 
well, what do you think of Ada?" I replied, * ' If 
these are true representations of Ada, and are not 
drawn to flatter your vanity, you have engrafted 
on her your virtues and your failings. She is in 
mind and feature the very image of her father." 
Never did I see man feel more pleasure than Lord 

Byron felt at this remark ; his eyes lightened with 
ecstacy. 

10 
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Lord Byron's mental and personal courage was 
unlike that of other men. To the superficial ob- 
server, his conduct seemed to be quite unsettled : 
^ this was really the case to a certain extent. His 
genius was boundless and excursive, and in con* 
yersation his tongue went rioting on 

" From grave to gay, from lively to severe." 

Still, upon the whole, no man was more constant, 
and, I may almost say, more obstinate in the pur- 
suit of some great subjects. For example, in re- 
ligion and politics, he seemed firm as a rock, tho* 
like a rock he was subjected to occasional rude 
shocks, the convulsions of agitated nature. 

The assertions I have ventured to make of Lord 
Byron, having fixed opinions on certain material 
questions, are not according to his own judg- 
ment. From what fell from his own lips, I could 
draw no such conclusions, for, in conversing 
with me on government and religion, and after 
going wildly over these subjects, sometimes in a 
grave and philosophical, and sometimes in a 
laughing and humourous strain, he would say, 
, " The more I think, the more I doubt ; I am a 
perfect sceptic/' In contradiction to tins asser- 
tion, I set Lord Byron's recorded sentiments, 
and his actions from the period of his boyhood 
to that of his death ; and I contend that, although 
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he occasionally veered about, yet he always re- 
turned to certain fixed opinions ; and that he felt 
a constant attachment to liberty, according to 
his own notions of liberty, and that, although 
no Christian, he was a firm believer in the exist- 
ence of a God. It is, therefore, equally remote 
from truth to represent him as either an Atheist 
or a Christian : he was, as he has often told me, 
a confirmed Deist. 

Lord Byron was no party politician. Lord 
Clare was the person whom he liked best, be- 
cause he was his old school acquaintance. Mr. 
John Cam Hobhouse was his long-tried, his es- 
teemed, and valued literary and personal friend. 
Death has severed these ; but there is a soul in 
friendship that can never die. No man ever chose 
a nobler friend. Mr. Hobhouse has given many 
proofs of this* and, among others, I saw him, 
from motives of high honour:, destroy a beau- 
tiful poem of Lord Byron's, and, perhaps, the 
last he ever composed. The same reason that 
induced Mr. H. to tear this fine manuscript will, 
of course, prevent him or me from ever divulging 
its contents. Mr. Douglas Kinnaird was another 
for whom Lord Byron entertained the sincerest 
esteem : no less on account of his high social qua- 
lities, than as a clear-sighted man of business, on 
whose discretion he could implicitly* rely. Sir 
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Francis Burdettwas the politician whom he most 
admired. He used to say, " Burdett is an En- 
glishman of the old school." He compared the 
Baronet to the Statesmen of Charles the First's 
time, whom he considered the sternest and lof- 
tiest spirits that Britain had produced. Lord 
Byron entertained high aristocratic notions, and 
had much family pride. He admired, notwith 
standing, the American institutions, but did not 
consider them of so democratic a nature as is ge- 
nerally imagined. He found, he said, many Eng- 
lishmen and English writers more embued with 
liberal notions than those Americans and Ame- 
rican authors with whom he was acquainted. 

Lord Byron often spoke to me about Mr. Can- 
ning. His Lordship entertained a high opinion 
of his scholarship, and his capacity for public 
business. ".Canning" he said, "is a genius, al- 
most a universal one; an orator, a poet, and a 
statesman." He felt for Mr. Secretary Canning 
as Mr. Windham did for Sir Francis Burdett, a 
sort of sneaking partiality, which excited in him 
hopes. 

Lord Byron was chivalrous even to Quixotism. 
This might have lowered him in the estimation of 
the wise, had he not given some extraordinary 
proofs of the noblest courage. For example, the 
moment he recovered from that alarming fit 
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which took place in my room, he inquired again 
and again, with the utmost composure, whether 
he was in danger. If in danger, he desired the 
physician honestly to apprise him of it, for he 
feared not death. Soon after this dreadful parox- 
ysm, when Lord Byron, faint with over-bleeding,' 
was lying on his sick bed, with his whole nervous 
system completely shaken, the mutinous Suliotes, 
covered with dirt and splendid attires, broke into 
his apartment, brandishing their costly arms, and 
loudly demanding their wild rights. Lord Byron , 
electrified by this unexpected act, seemed to re- 
cover from his sickness; and the more the Suliotes 
raged, the more his calm courage triumphed. 
The scene was truly sublime. 

At times, Lord Byron would become disgusted 
with the Greeks, on account of their horrid 
cruelties, their delays, their importuning him for 
money, and their not fulfilling their promises. 
That he should feel thus was very natural , although 
all this is just what might be anticipated from a 
people breaking loose from ages of bondage. 

Most persons assume a virtuous character. 
Lord Byron* s ambition, on the contrary, was to 
make the world imagine that he was a sort of 
" Satan," though occasionally influenced by lofty 
sentiments to the performance of great actions. 
Fortunately for his fame, he possessed another 
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quality, by which he stood completely unmasked. 
He was the most ingenuous of men, and his na- 
ture, in the main good, always triumphed oyer 
his acting. 

There was nothing that he detested more than 
to be thought merely a great poet, though he 
did not wish to be esteemed inferior as a drama- 
tist to Shakspeare. like Voltaire, he was uncon- 
sciously jealous of, and for that reason abused, 
o«r immortal bard. . His mind was absorbed in 
detecting Shakspeare's glaring defects, instead 
of being overpowered by his wonderful creative 
and redeeming genius. He assured me, that he 
was so far from being a " heaven-born poet," 
that he was not conscious of possessing any talent 
in that way" when a boy. This gift had burst 
upon his mind unexpectedly, as if by inspiration, 
and had excited'his wonder. He also declared, 
that he had no love or enthusiasm for poetry. I 
shook my head, doubtingly, and said to him, that 
although he had displayed a piercing sagacity in 
reading and developing the characters of others, 
he knew but little of his own. He replied, 
" Often have I told you that I am a perfect scep- 
tic. I have no fixed opinions, that is my cha- 
racter. Like others I am not in love with what I 
possess, but with that which 1 do not possess, and 
which is difficult to obtain. ,, Lord Byron was 
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for shining as a hero of the first order. He wished 
to take an active part in the civil and military 
government of Greece. On this subject he 
consulted me; I condemned the direct assump- 
tion of command by a foreigner, fearing that it 
would expose him to envy and danger without 
promoting the cause. I wished him, by a career 
of perfect disinterestedness, to preserve a com- 
manding influence over the Greeks, and to act as 
their great mediator. Lord Byron listened to 
me with unusual and courteous politeness, for he 
suspected my motives — he thought me envious 
—jealous of his increasing power ; and, though 
he did not disregard, did not altogether follow 
my advice. I was not, however, to be disarmed 
by politeness or suspicions; they touched me not, 
for my mind was occupied with loftier thoughts. 
The attack was renewed the next day in a mild 
tone. The collision, however, of Lord Byron's 
arguments, sparkling with jests, and mine, re- 
gardless of his brilliancy and satire, all earnest- 
ness, ended as usual in a storm. Though most 
anxious to assume high power, Lord Byron was 
still modest. He said to me, laughing, that if 
Napier came, he would supersede himself, as go- 
vernor and commander of Western Greece, in 
favour of that distinguished officer. I laughed at 
this whimsical expression till I made Lord Byron 
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laugh too, and repeat over again that he would 
* * supersede himself." 

The mind of Lord Byron was like a volcano, 
full of fire and wealth, sometimes calm, often 
dazzling and playful, but ever threatening. It 
ran swift as the lightning from one subject to an- 
other, and occasionally burst forth in passionate 
throes of intellect, nearly allied to madness. A 
striking instance of this sort of eruption I shall 
mention. Lord Byron's apartments were imme- 
diately over mine at Missolonghi. In the dead 
of the night, I was frequendy startled from my 
sleep by the thunders of his Lordship's voice, 
either raging with anger or roaring with laughter, 
and rousing friends, servants, and, indeed, all the 
inmates of the dwelling from their repose. Even 
when in the utmost danger, Lord Byron contem- 
plated death with calm philosophy. He was, 
however, superstitious, and dreadfully alarmed 
at the idea of going had, which he predicted 
would be his sad destiny. 

As a companion, no one could be more amus- 
ing ; he had neither pedantry nor affectation 
about him, but was natural and playful as a boy. 
His conversation resembled a stream, sometimes 
smooth, sometimes rapid, and sometimes rushing 
down in cataracts; it was a mixture of philosophy 
and slangs of every thing— like his " Don Juan." 
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He was a patient, and, in general, a very attentive 
listener. When, however, he did engage with 
earnestness in conversation, his ideas succeeded 
each other with such uncommon rapidity, that 
he could not control them. They burst from him 
impetuously; and although he both attended to 
and noticed the remarks of others, yet he did not 
allow these to check his discourse for an instant. 
Lord Byron professed a deep-rooted antipathy 
to the English, though he was always surrounded 
by Englishmen, and, in reality, preferred them 
(as he did Italian women) to all others. I one 
day accused him of ingratitude to his countrymen, 
.for many years, I observed, he had been, in spite 
of his faults, and although he had shocked all her 
prejudices, the 'pride, and, I might almost say, 
the idol of Britain. He said, they must be a 
stupid race to worship such an idol, but he had 
at last cured their superstition, as far as his divi- 
nity was concerned, by the publication of his 
" Cain." It was true, I replied, that he had now 
lost their favour. This, remark stung him to the 
soul, for he wished not only to occupy the public 
mind, but to command, by his genius, public 
esteem. Having touched upon the subject of 
" Cain," and his passions being excited, he began 
to rate the Lord Chancellor Eldon; that " most 
wise and upright judge," who, from an humble 

11 
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origin, had risen to rank. and. to a comfortable, 
competency , who " sat like, patience on a monu- 
ment/' pondering on mountains. of parchment , 
and revolving cases, law, equity, politics, theolo- 
gy, common sense, reason, — artificial or law rea- 
son, and political reason or expediency, in his 
deep mind ; judging " in time and by time " — 
time deciding all things. ' This orthodox Protest- 
ant and statesman-like judge, Lord Byron called 
' ' The. Demon of the Law. " He condemned Lord. 
Eldon's decision in his own case as most unjust, 
for he. had robbed him of his property,' and had 
cast it away in the public market, to be scram- 
bled for and divided among the breakers and de- 
fiers of the law. He reprobated it as impolitic, 
because it had lowered the price of the. work, had 
rendered it, by this arbitrary decree, popular , and 
had thereby increased its sale ten-fold. Lord 
Byron then began to rail at England, her consti-. 
tution, her judges, and laws. " She boasted of her 
laws (he said), which were the most voluminous- 
and undefined, contradictory and Woody— in. 
short, the worst i Code' (if such a heap of asses; 
skin could be called a ' Code/ ) in the world, not 
excepting that of the Koran. She asserted that 
her laws were the envy of the world 5 this was false . 
Foreigners, on the contrary, wondered how a na- 
tion so enlightened could submit to be under the 
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dominion of such a 'Code. ' In some cases they 
were, in fact, under the arbitrary power of the 
Lord Chancellor/ who, contrary to every wise 
principle of justice, is also the highest political 
functionary in the realm. With respect to the 
other parts of the judiciary system, all that was 
good in it was counter-balanced by the arbitrary 
power and dreadful delays suffered in the Court of 
Chancery under Lord Eldoii; and the enormous 
expense to be incurred in the pursuit of justice 
put it beyond the reach of the mass of the people, 
and enabled the rich, right or wrong, to triumph/' 
While Lord Byron paused to take breath, I said, 
"you arecpreaching the doctrines of the immor- 
tal Bentham." "Yes, (he replied,) law is his forte, 
and not the fabricating of constitutions." I was 
about to answer, but Lord Byron was* off again* in 
a voice too loud and swift to admit of interrup- 
tion. " Thus (he continued) the people of Eng- 
land are deprived ofjinfticejand the people of 
Ireland, of Hmdostan, and of the Colonies,— 
that is to say, nine^tenths of British subjects,— 
are, from restrictions on religion, on liberty, and 
on trade, out of the pale of this — our famous con- 
stitution 1 " In this strain Lord Byron continued 
to dwell at great length. He was, indeed, so ab- 
sorbed in the subject, that he paid no attention 
to my replies or remarks, but pursued his line of 
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argument. Suddenly he changed his theme, and 
began to talk about" Cain" and his religious opi- 
nions, to condemn all atheists, and to maintain 
the principles of deism. The conversation, of 
which this report is merely an outline, took place 
during a ride at Gephalonia, and lasted two or 
three hours almost without a pause. 

This extraordinary person, whom every body 
was as anxious to see, and to know, as if he had 
been a Napoleon— the conqueror of the world, 
had a notion that he was hated, and avoided like 
one who had broken quarantine. He used often 
to mention to me the kindness of this or that in- 
significant individual, for having given him a good 
and friendly reception. In this particular, Lord 
Byron was capricious ; for at Genoa he would 
scarcely see any one but those who lived in his 
own family ; whereas, at Gephalonia, he was to 
every one and at all times accessible. At Genoa 
he acted the misanthropist. At Cephalonia he 
appeared in his genuine character, doing good, 
and rather courting than shunning society. 

Lord Byron conceived that he possessed a pro- 
found knowledge of mankind, and of the work- 
ing of their passions. In this he judged right. He 
could fathom every mind and heart but his own, 
the extreme depths of which none ever reached. 
On my arrival from England, at Gephalonia, his 
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Lordship asked me what new publications I had 
brought oat. Among others I mentioned " The 
Springs of Action. " " Springs of Action! " said 
Lord Byron, stamping with rage with his lame 
foot, and then turning sharply on his heel, Ci I 
don't require to 'be taught on this head. I Ttnow 
well what are the Springs of Action." Some 
time afterwards, while speaking on another sub- 
ject, he desired me to lend him "The Springs of 
Action. " He then suddenly changed the con- 
versation tosbme humorous remarks, for the pur- 
pose of diverting my attention. I could not, 
however, forbear reminding him of his former 
observations, and bis furious stamp. 

Avarice and great generosity were among Lord 
Byron's qualities; these contrarieties are said not 
unfrequently to be united in the same person. 
As an instance of Lord Byron's parsimony, he 
was constantly attacking Count Gamba, some- 
times, indeed, playfully, but more often with the 
bitterest satire, for having purchased for the use 
of his family, while in Greece, 500 dollars' Worth 
of cloth. This he used to mention as an instance 
of the Count's imprudence and extravagance. 
Lord Byron told me one day, with a tone of great 
gravity, that this 500 dollars would have been 
most serviceable in promoting the siege of Le- 
panto ; and that he never would, to the last mo- 
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ment of his existence, forgive Gamba, for having 
squandered away his money in the purchase of 
cloth. No one will suppose that Lord Byron 
could be serious in such a denunciation; he en- 
tertained, in reality, the highest opinion of Count 
Gamba, who, both on account of his talents and 
devotedness to his friend, merited his Lordship's 
esteem. 

Lord Byron's generosity isbefore the world; he 
promised to devote his large income to the cause 
of Greece, and he honestly acted up to his pledge. 

It was impossible for him to have made a more 
useful and, therefore, a more noble sacrifice of 
his wealth, than by devoting it, with discretion, 
to the Greek cause. He set a bright example to 
the millionaires of his own country, who certainly 
show but little public spirit. None of them, with 
all their pride and their boasting, have had the 
public virtue, like Lord Byron, to sacrifice their 
incomes or their lives in aid of a people strug- 
gling for liberty. They are all ready with their 
large professions and their brilliant speeches, 
and these, it is true, are of vast importance in 
promoting a lofty spirit throughout the world ; but 
all their public debts are paid in this way. Lord 
Byron's reading was desultory, but extensive ; his 
memory was retentive to an extraordinary extent. 
He was partial to the Italian poets, and is said to 
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have borrowed from them. Their fine thoughts 
he certainly associated with his own, but with such 
skill, that he could not be accused of plagiarism. 
Lord Byron possessed, indeed, a genius absolute- 
ly boundless, and could create with such facility 
that it would have been irksome to him to have 
become a servile imitator. He was original in 
all things, but especially as a poet. 

The study of voyages and travels was that in 
which he most delighted ; their details he seemed 
actually to devour. He would sit up all night 
reading them. His whole soul was absorbed in 
these adventures, and he appeared to personify 
the traveller. Lord Byron had a particular aversion 
to business ; his familiar letters were scrawled out 
at a great rate, and resembled his conversations. 
Rapid as were his tongue and his pen, neither 
could keep pace with the quick succession of 
ideas that flashed across his mind. He hated 
nothing more than writing formal official letters : 
this drudgery he would generally put off from 
day to day, and finish by desiring Count Gamba, 
or some other friend, to perform the task. No 
wonder that Lord Byron should dislike this dry 
anti-poetic work, and which he, in reality, per- 
formed with so much difficulty. Not less was 
Lord Byron's aversion to reading than to writ- 
ing official documents ; these he used to hand over 
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to me, pretending, spite of all my protestations to 
the contrary, that I had a passion for documents. 
When once Lord Byron had taken any whim 
into his head, he listened not to contradiction, 
but went on laughing and satirizing, till his joke 
had triumphed over argument and fact. Thus I, 
for the sake of peace, was sometimes silent, and 
suffered him to good-naturedly bully me into 
reading over, or rather yawning over, a mass 
of documents dull and uninteresting. 

Lord Byron once told me, in a humorous 
tone, but apparently quite in earnest, that he 
never could acquire a Competent knowledge of 
arithmetic. Addition and subtraction he said he 
could, though with some difficulty, accomplish. 
The mechanism of the rule of three pleased him, 
but then division was a puzzle he could not muster 
up sufficient courage to unravel. I mention this, 
to show of how low a cast Lord Byron's capacity 
was in some common-place matters, where he 
could not command attention. The reverse was 
the case on subjects of a higher order, and in 
those trifling ones, too, that pleased his fancy. 
Moved by such themes, the impulses of his genius 
shot forth, by day and night, from his troubled 
brain, electric sparks or streams of light, like 
blazing meteors. Critics may disapprove of my 
narrating facts like these, as illustrative of his 
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character— -of my showing his strong and feeble 
side — his virtues and his failings. I crave your 
mercy, critics; I know no law of composition, 
but that paramount one of truth. My crime is 
that of having gone beyond my depth — of having 
presumptuously attempted to give a sketch of 
one of the most eccentric and original geniuses 
that ever existed. ^ 

Lord Byron loved Greece. Her climate and 
her scenery— her history, her struggles, her 
great men, and her antiquities, he admired. He 
declared that he had no mastery over his own 
thoughts. In early youth, he was no poet, nor 
was he now, except when the fit was upon him, 
and he felt his mind agitated and feverish. These 
attacks, he continued, scarcely ever visited him 
any where but in Greece; there he felt himself 
exhilarated — metamorphosed into another per- 
son, and with another soul — in short, never had 
he, but in Greece, written one good line o^ 
poetry. This is a fact exaggerated, as facts often 
are by the impulses of strong feelings. It is not, 
on that account, less calculated to convey to 
others the character of Lord Byron's mind, or to 
impress it the less upon their recollections. 

Lord Byron had acquired wandering habits, 
and they were congenial to his disposition. For 
five or six months he would remain immoveable 
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in one place, and then become flighty and desi- 
rous of changing his abode. After' his arrival at 
Cephalonia, he remained for more than a month, 
without any comforts, on board " The Hercules," 
and refused Col. Napier's invitation to dwell in 
his house. He afterwards took up his residence 
in a small villa at Metaxata : from thence it was 
equally difficult to move him. Despatch after 
despatch were expedited from Greece, praying 
him to send the money he had lent to the Govern- 
ment, and inviting- him to proceed thither in per- 
son. He promised, after much solicitation, to 
comply with their wishes. Notwithstanding this 
pledge, courier after courier, and ship after ship, 
were sent for him ; and it was not until the fleet 
and the SuHotes were on the point of breaking out 
into a mutiny in consequence of the " L'Or? as 
they called it, not arriving, and until the English 
residents were threatened with all the curses and 
imprecations of the hungry and the frightened, 
that his Lordship set sail. When this event was 
announced to the Greeks, who think that money 
can work mkracles,they looked out for the ii L 9 W 
with as intense an interest, as if they expected 
to behold the precious mountains of Peru advanc- 
ing to save them, and to crush the Turkish host. 
Judge of their dismay, when they sawthe enemy's 
fleet, from the Gulf tff Ctfrmth, crossing the 
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mouth of the harbour in triumph, and when they 
feared that Lord Byron was taken; and, finally, 
of their rapture, when they found that his Lord- 
ship had been so close to a Turkish frigate, that 
he had heard the Ottomans conversing, and had* 
notwithstanding, by his presence of mind, es- 
caped ; and that Count Gamba, by his address, had 
got safe off with his head and the gold from Le~ 
panto. 

Once established at Missolonghi, it required 
some great impetus %o move Lord Byron from 
that unhealthy swamp. On one occasion, when 
irritated by the Suliotes, and the constant appli- 
cations for money, he intimated Ins intention 
to depart. The citizens of Missolonghi and the 
soldiers grumbled, and communicated to me/ 
through. Dr. Meyer* their discontent, I repeated 
what I had heard to Lord Byron. He replied, 
calmly, that he would rather be cut to pieces than 
imprisoned, for he came to aid the Greeks in their 
struggle for liberty, and not to be their slave. 
No wonder that the " Hellenists" endeavoured to 
impede Lord Byron's departure, for even. I, a 
mere soldier, could not escape from Missolonghi, 
Athens, Corinth, or Salona, without considerable 
difficulty. Some time previous to Lord Byron's 
death, he began to feel a restlessness and a wish 
to remove to Athens or to Zante, 
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It has been asserted by many that Lord Byron's 
valuable life might have been saved by timely 
bleeding. His Lordship used to say that he 
feared less the lance than the lancet." Some of 
his physicians plead this prejudice in exculpation 
of their conduct. My opinion, founded on the 
best information, is, that he might have been 
persuaded to have been bled sooner, but that 
certain of his five doctors did not think it of vital 
importance, and, therefore, courteously yielded 
for some time to his wishes. Far is it, however, 
from my intention to calumniate any of the medi- 
cal men who attended Lord Byron; I am ac- 
quainted with them all. I know Bruno, Millingen , 
Meyel*, Freiber, and Luca Vaya, and consider 
these Italian, English, Swiss, German, and Greek 
doctors all sincere, and of respectable abilities. 
Nor can I pretend to give an opinion as to the 
chances there woifld have been of Lord Byron's 
recovery under any other mode of treatment. 
What I am well convinced of is, that Lord Byron's 
constitution was broken by excesses : by the 
workings of his own mad genius, by his wild and 
racing career, and by the capricious systems of 
abstinence and of eating and drinking which he 
had at times adopted. The proof of this lies in 
the fact that, for a long period previous to his 
death, medicines had become a part of his daily 
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food; without them he could not have existed. 
Under all these circumstances, it is not very pro- 
bable that Lord Byron could have recovered from 
his last severe attack of fever under any course 
of treatment, and it is next to an impossibility 
that he could have been long-lived. His bodily 
functions were in reality destroyed, and his youth- 
ful and " burning thoughts" were every instant 
preying upon his existence. 



END. 
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